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Refining  Sustainment  Priorities 
in  an  Era  of  Change 


In  1963,  John  F.  Kennedy  observed,  “Change  is  the 
law  of  life.  And  those  who  look  only  to  the  past  or 
present  are  eertain  to  miss  the  future.”  This  state¬ 
ment  applies  to  the  Army  as  mueh  as  it  does  to  any 
other  governmental  ageney;  after  a  deeade  of  war,  it 
should  be  no  surprise  that  the  Army  is  posturing  itself, 
yet  again,  for  signifieant  adjustments  to  the  foree. 

The  war  in  Iraq  has  eome  to  an  end,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  equipment  retrograded  baek  to  Kuwait  has  been 
shipped  from  the  theater  or  ineorporated  into  pre¬ 
positioned  stoeks.  We  are  also  deereasing  our  foree 
presenee  in  Afghanistan  and  beginning  the  transition 
toward  a  seeurity  and  assistanee  mission. 

In  light  of  this  ehanging  operational  environment  and 
antieipated  foree  reduetions,  the  sustainment  eom- 
munity  is  now  presented  with  a  unique  opportunity  to 
elosely  evaluate  our  organizational  strueture,  doetrine, 
and  training  strategy  to  provide  an  agile  sustainment 
foree  postured  to  meet  foture  sustainment  requirements. 

Improving  Energy  Use  and  Doctrine 

In  the  past  two  issues  of  Army  Sustainment,  I  high¬ 
lighted  two  supporting  efforts  in  our  strategy  to  eontin- 
ue  “leaning  forward”  in  antieipation  of  future  require¬ 
ments:  Operational  Energy  and  Doetrine  2015. 

The  operational  energy  initiative  will  eapitalize  on 
eapabilities  developed  by  the  industrial  seetor  to  reduee 
our  overall  energy  use.  This  will  extend  the  operational 
reaeh  of  maneuver  foree  eommanders  by  redueing  their 
overall  sustainment  requirements  and  redueing  the  need 
to  “stoekpile”  resourees  within  easy  reaeh. 

Similarly,  the  restrueturing  of  our  doetrine  in  ae- 
eordanee  with  the  Army  Training  and  Doetrine  Com¬ 
mand’s  Doetrine  2015  initiative  will  provide  flexible 
publieations  that  we  ean  adapt  over  time  as  we  eontinue 
to  learn  as  an  Army. 

Two  other  ongoing  programs  eomplement  these 
initiatives  as  we  shape  the  future  sustainment  foree: 
the  ongoing  foree  design  review  proeess  and  the  Army 
Learning  Model  2015  program. 

Restructuring  to  Meet  Future  Requirements 

The  Army  of  2020  must  be  postured  to  prevent  eon- 
fliet,  shape  the  environment  and,  most  of  all,  deeisively 
and  dominantly  win  our  Nation’s  wars.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  must  all  take  the  lessons  learned  from  the  past 
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deeade  of 
eonfliet  and 
mesh  them 
with  the  need 
to  meet  the 
hybrid  threat 
of  the  future 
while  remain¬ 
ing  operation¬ 
ally  adaptable 
as  eodified  in 
Army  Doetrine 
Publieation 
(ADP)  3-0, 

Unifled  Land 
Operations. 

This  opera¬ 
tional  adaptability  must  enable  us  to  respond  to  not 
only  military  aetions  but  also  to  humanitarian  disasters 
and  seeurity  risks  as  they  emerge  throughout  the  world. 
In  understanding  that  the  Army  of  2020  is  going  to  be 
a  leaner  and  more  agile  organization,  we  must  reflne 
the  sustainment  foree  to  ensure  that  our  resourees  are 
positioned  to  provide  the  greatest  flexibility  to  the 
maneuver  foree  eommander.  As  defined  in  ADP  3-0, 
our  goal  must  always  be  to  ensure  freedom  of  aetion, 
extend  operational  reaeh,  and  prolong  enduranee. 

In  reshaping  the  foree,  we  must  eontinuously  reas¬ 
sess  how  we  have  our  forees  and  our  equipment  assets 
arrayed  and  at  whieh  eehelon  to  best  meet  the  Nation’s 
defense  strategy.  For  example,  the  Army’s  eurrent 
taetieal  wheeled  vehiele  fleet  is  out  of  balanee  with  its 
requirements.  As  the  Army  wrestles  with  a  reduetion 
in  vehieles,  we  must  do  so  in  an  orderly  fashion  while 
ensuring  that  we  have  suffleient  modernized  assets  to 
meet  the  distribution  requirements  in  2020  and  beyond. 

In  addition  to  ensuring  that  our  modernization  strat¬ 
egy  is  sound,  we  will  also  seek  to  inerease  eapabilities 
by  providing  organie  eonvoy  proteetion  platforms  to 
many  of  our  formations.  Modernizing  the  fleet  while 
inereasing  existing  eapabilities,  and  doing  so  in  an  era 
of  diminishing  resourees,  is  a  tall  order,  but  I  have  ev¬ 
ery  eonfidenee  that  we  ean  aeeomplish  this  and  more. 

As  we  reshape  the  foree,  we  also  have  an  opportunity 
to  align  some  of  our  sustainment  foree  strueture  to  min¬ 
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imize  the  turbulenee  eaused  by  the  over-modularization 
of  eertain  eapabilities.  As  we  have  observed  over  the 
years,  our  foree  strueture  provides  tremendous  flex¬ 
ibility  but  often  with  the  expense  of  inereased  turbu¬ 
lenee  and  frietion.  For  example,  the  typieal  sustainment 
brigade  experienees  an  average  of  14  relief  in  plaee/ 
transfer  of  authority  aetions  a  month  when  deployed. 

By  aligning  some  eapabilities  within  our  eombat 
sustainment  support  battalions  and  sustainment  bri¬ 
gades  and  synehronizing  their  deployment  timelines, 
we  ean  reduee  that  turbulenee.  The  alignment  of  these 
units  and  eapabilities  will  improve  mission  eommand 
and  training  and  eommand  relationships  with  supported 
organizations,  both  in  garrison  and  while  deployed. 

Enhancing  Soldier  and  Leader  Skills 

As  we  reshape  and  build  the  organizations  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  we  eannot  understate  the  importanee  of  reassess¬ 
ing  our  systems  for  developing  the  neeessary  skills  in 
our  Soldiers  and  leaders  to  meet  the  hybrid  threat.  The 
Army  Learning  Model  (ALM)  2015  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  meet  these  ehallenges  and  develop  our  future 
fighting  foree. 

ALM  2015  is  a  student-eentrie  system  that  will 
identify  the  needs  of  the  individual  learner  and  develop 
a  eareer-long  learning  approaeh  that  eombines  training, 
edueation,  experienee,  and  aeeess  to  inereased  self¬ 
development  tools.  This  program,  enabled  by  avail¬ 
able  teehnology  sueh  as  mobile  applieations,  will  help 
inerease  our  eapaeity  to  learn  faster  and  adapt  quiekly. 
Assess-adapt-leam  is  the  prineiple  that  we  will  use  to 
guide  our  efforts  in  implementing  this  new  program. 

Assessments  are  eondueted  at  the  onset  of  a  training 
eyele  as  well  as  throughout  the  training  to  help  tailor 
instruetion  to  the  learners’  needs  and  experienee  and  al¬ 
low  Soldiers  to  test  out  of  instruetion  they  have  already 
mastered.  These  ongoing  assessments  are  a  key  enabler 
of  the  eore  element  of  ALM  2015:  the  ability  to  adapt 
training  to  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

Adaptability  is  truly  the  eentral  idea  of  ALM  2015. 
The  ability  to  develop  realistie,  tailored,  and  eontinu¬ 
ously  adaptable  training  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
students  and  small  groups  is  paramount  to  improving 
our  edueational  proeesses.  Gone  are  the  days  of  “death 


by  PowerPoint”  instruetion,  replaeed  by  analysis  of 
eomplex  seenarios  designed  to  enhanee  teamwork, 
adaptability,  and  eritieal  thinking  skills.  Instruetors 
must  be  able  to  faeilitate  diseussion  in  a  small-group 
setting  to  maximize  the  sharing  of  information  and  in¬ 
erease  peer-to-peer  learning  (a  hallmark  of  the  experi¬ 
ential  learning  model  espoused  in  ALM  2015). 

The  final  prineiple,  learning,  is  something  we  all 
need  to  impart  to  our  Soldiers  and  leaders  at  every 
level.  We  must  all  reeognize  that  learning  is  a  eontinu- 
ous  adaptive  proeess,  not  one  that  exists  only  when  a 
Soldier  is  sent  to  the  advaneed  leaders  eourse  or  eap- 
tains  eareer  eourse.  Learning  must  be  integrated  into 
everything  Soldiers  do  at  eaeh  level  of  their  eareers. 

By  leveraging  developmental  assignments,  eivilian 
edueational  opportunities,  professional  readings,  and 
distributed  learning  opportunities  for  our  Soldiers,  we 
are  working  to  ereate  a  self-direeted  learning  eapability 
that  ean  be  integrated  into  an  individual  Soldier’s  per¬ 
sonal  professional  development  plan.  This  will  allow 
for  the  eontinuous  learning  environment  neeessary  to 
ensure  that  we  maintain  the  best  trained  fighting  foree. 

Change  is  inevitable,  more  so  in  the  Army  of  today 
than  in  any  other  time  in  the  reeent  past.  Living  in  a 
time  of  ehange  ean  be  ehallenging.  However,  ehange 
ean  also  open  up  tremendous  opportunities  to  reshape 
the  Army  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future. 

As  leaders,  we  have  the  responsibility  to  stay  abreast 
of  the  latest  information  to  ensure  that  we  meet  the 
needs  of  our  Soldiers  and  our  Army.  By  embraeing  a 
learning  eontinuum,  tailored  to  the  individual  Soldier, 
we  will  eontinue  to  beeome  more  effieient  in  every¬ 
thing  we  do,  from  the  delivery  of  needed  resourees  to 
sustain  our  fighting  foree  to  how  we  train  our  Soldiers 
and  our  leaders. 


Major  General  James  L  Hodge  is  the  commanding 
GENERAL  OF  THE  ArMY  COMBINED  ArMS  SUPPORT  COM¬ 
MAND  AND  Sustainment  Center  of  Excellence  at  Fort 
Lee,  Virginia. 
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The  State  of  the  Ordnance 
Corps  on  Its  Bicentennial 


Greetings  from  the  Home  of  Ordnanee!  This 
year  is  the  Ordnanee  Bieentennial  eelebra- 
tion,  and  after  it  has  “answered  the  eall  for  200 
years,”  I’m  proud  to  bring  you  a  short  update  on  the 
state  of  your  Ordnanee  Corps. 

The  Ordnanee  Corps  has  evolved  over  the  years,  and 
our  eurrent  mission  statement  is  as  follows: 

Trains  Ordnanee  Soldiers  and  leaders  in  teeh- 
nieal  skills,  values,  eommon  tasks,  and  the  War¬ 
rior  Ethos.  Supports  development  of  eapabilities 
aeross  Doetrine,  Organization,  Training,  Materiel, 
Leadership,  Personnel,  and  Faeilities  (DOTMLPF) 
supporting  our  eore  eompeteneies  and  the  Army’s 
mission.  Supports  the  Army’s  enlisted  and  offieer 
aeeession  mission. 

Aeross  our  eore  eompeteneies  of  maintenanee,  am¬ 
munition,  and  explosive  ordnanee  disposal  (EOD),  the 
Ordnanee  Corps  is  eomposed  of  an  Aetive  Army,  Army 
National  Guard,  and  Army  Reserve  foree  of  more  than 
105,000  Soldiers;  that  is  more  than  one-third  of  the 
sustainment  foree  and  1 1  pereent  of  the  total  Army 
foree.  The  bulk  of  our  foree  is  foeused  on  maintenanee, 
with  over  90  pereent  of  Ordnanee  Soldiers  serving  as 
maintainers  under  eareer  management  fields  (CMFs) 

91  and  94.  The  remainder  of  the  foree  is  nearly  equally 
spread  aeross  CMF  89  as  either  ammunition  or  EOD 
speeialists. 

BRAC  Moves  and  the  New  Home  of  Ordnance 

The  base  elosure  and  realignment  (BRAC)  move  to 
Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  was  eompleted  on  15  September 
2011,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  the  new  “Home  of 
Ordnanee”  as  the  eenter  of  our  training  mission  for  the 
Army.  The  Ordnanee  Sehool  exeeuted  one  of  the  more 
eomplex  moves  that  resulted  from  the  2005  BRAC 
Commission.  Over  a  2V2-year  period,  the  Ordnanee 
Sehool  and  the  Fort  Lee  BRAC  team  expertly  man¬ 
aged  the  elosure  of  our  Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama, 
and  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  sehools  and 
moved  the  people  and  equipment  to  Fort  Lee,  all  while 
synehronizing  over  100  eourses  with  the  final  faeility 
eonstruetion  and  aeeeptanee  sehedule. 

The  Army’s  investment  of  over  $650  million  in  eon¬ 
struetion  makes  the  Ordnanee  Sehool  main  eampus  at 
Fort  Lee  one  of  the  most  state-of-the-art  training  faeili¬ 
ties  in  the  Army.  The  Ordnanee  Sehool  eampus  alone 
eontributed  signifieantly  to  Fort  Lee’s  overall  growth 
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by  nearly  doubling  its  previous  square  footage. 

The  Ordnanee  Sehool  is  eomposed  of  30  buildings 
and  faeilities  that  vary  in  size  and  fiinetion.  The  North 
Range  Complex  has  a  eompletely  new  vehiele  reeovery 
range  and  training  ammunition  supply  point.  The  EOD 
and  munitions  training  buildings,  roboties  range,  more 
than  120  maintenanee  training  bays,  basie  eleetronies 
maintenanee  trainers,  and  more  than  800  elassrooms 
and  labs  are  first  rate.  We  have  a  lab  with  over  70  weld¬ 
ing  booths  eoupled  with  state-of-the-art  3 -dimensional 
welding  simulators,  an  indoor  small-arms  live-fire  test 
range  for  small-arms  repairer  training,  and  top-noteh 
automation  to  support  training  aeross  the  Ordnanee 
Campus. 

The  new  EOD  Range  Complex  at  Fort  A.  P.  Hill, 
Virginia,  supports  the  Global  Anti-Terrorism  and 
Operational  Readiness  (GATOR),  Post  Blast,  and  EOD 
Advaneed  Leaders  Courses. 

The  Samuel  Sharpe  Dining  Faeility  (DFAC)  sup¬ 
porting  the  Ordnanee  eampus  is  the  largest  Army- 
owned  DFAC  and  provides  outstanding-quality  food 
that  ean  feed  the  entire  Ordnanee  Sehool  of  over  3,200 
students  in  a  90-minute  period.  Your  Ordnanee  Soldiers 
live  in  first-rate  barraeks  designed  around  two  eom- 
panies  sharing  one  building,  separated  and  organized 
around  the  two  battalions  of  the  59th  Ordnanee  Bri¬ 
gade. 

Ordnance  Corps  Priorities 

The  Ordnanee  Sehool  team  works  hard  to  leverage 
the  latest  teehnology  to  update  our  programs  of  instrue- 
tion  (POIs),  lesson  plans,  training  support  materials, 
and  doetrinal  publieations  to  support  a  eontinuum 
of  learning.  Our  training  is  foeused  on  providing  the 
baekground  and  environment  for  Ordnanee  Corps  Sol¬ 
diers  and  leaders  to  live  up  to  the  Ordnanee  Creed  and 
provide  support  to  the  Army  aeross  the  full  speetrum  of 
operations.  The  eurrent  Ordnanee  Corps  priorities  are 
as  follows: 

Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRA- 
DOC)  accreditation.  The  TRADOC  aeereditation  team 
is  visited  Fort  Lee  to  evaluate  the  Army  Combined 
Arms  Support  Command’s  (CASCOM’s)  four  training 
institutions  (the  Ordnanee,  Quartermaster,  and  Trans¬ 
portation  Sehools  and  the  Army  Logisties  University). 
The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  evaluate  professional, 
eoaehing,  mentoring,  and  teaehing  standards.  Attaining 
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the  aeereditation  standards  means  that  the  institution’s 
training  prepares  Soldiers  and  leaders  to  perform  their 
teehnieal  Ordnanee  mission  to  support  the  Army. 

The  TRADOC  aeereditation  team  visited  the  Ord¬ 
nanee  Sehool  from  16  to  22  Mareh.  The  evaluators 
observed  training  and  eondueted  key-person  interviews 
and  foeus  groups,  surveys,  written  questionnaires,  and 
reeord  and  doeument  reviews. 

Army  Learning  Model  2015.  The  learning  model 
eonsists  of  a  leamer-eentrie  eontinuum  that  begins 
when  an  individual  joins  the  Army  and  does  not  end 
until  retirement.  The  learning  model  enhanees  the 
rigor  and  relevanee  of  individual  learning  and  deliv¬ 
ers  multiple  learning  stimuli  to  reaeh  audio,  visual, 
and  kinesthetie  learners.  It  maximizes  opportunities  to 
master  fundamental  eompeteneies  and  develops  eritieal 
thinking  skills  that  all  Soldiers  must  master. 

Components  of  the  initiative  inelude  leamer-eentered 
instruetion,  teehnology  integration,  lifelong  learning, 
student  assessment,  peer-to-peer  learning,  trade  eerti- 
fieation  and  lieensing,  and  leader  development  pro¬ 
grams.  As  the  Army  moves  forward  with  this  learning 
strategy,  the  lines  between  the  Army  Learning  Coneept 
and  the  Army  Training  Coneept  will  merge  into  one 
effort  to  ensure  that  our  Soldiers  are  provided  relevant, 
pointed  training  that  will  prepare  them  for  any  eontin- 
geney.  The  value  of  instruetional  expertise  and  training 
development  is  as  important  to  Army  Forees  Command 
(FORSCOM)  eommanders  as  it  is  to  TRADOC ’s  een- 
ters  of  exeellenee. 

Skills-based  training  (SBT).  This  training  marks 
a  shift  from  the  “remove  and  replaee”  mentality  to  a 
“ereating  eritieal  thinkers  and  diagnostieians”  one.  SBT 
is  a  prineiples-based,  diagnosties-driven  methodology, 
based  on  the  seienee  of  learning,  that  seeks  to  provide 
Soldiers  with  the  skills  they  need  to  isolate  and  identify 
eomponents  that  are  inoperative,  out  of  alignment,  or 
malfunetioning  to  a  preeise  degree  of  aeeuraey.  Tasks 
are  foeused  on  problem  solving  and  not  on  equipment 
speeifies.  Of  the  25  initial  military  training  eourses 
taught  at  the  Ordnanee  Sehool,  5  have  eonverted  and  2 
are  in  the  proeess  of  eonverting  to  SBT. 

Ordnance  Campaign  Plan  (OCP).  The  OCP  de- 
seribes  Ordnanee  Corps  aetions  to  support  and  im¬ 
plement  eampaign  objeetives  and  major  tasks  artieu- 
lated  in  the  Army  Campaign  Plan  and  supporting  the 
TRADOC  and  CASCOM  eampaign  plans.  The  OCP 
also  serves  as  a  staff  management  tool  to  traek  ongoing 
initiatives  assoeiated  with  maintenanee,  ammunition, 
and  EOD  in  the  Ordnanee  Sehool. 

The  OCP  provides  the  visibility  and  metries  to  ensure 
that  all  Ordnanee  Soldiers  possess  the  right  eapabilities 
to  support  today’s  foree.  But  it  will  also  help  us  guide 
the  Ordnanee  Corps  toward  the  Army  2020  foree  with 
the  right  mix  of  eommon  and  teehnieal  skills,  values, 
and  Warrior  Ethos  aeross  all  DOTMLPF  domains  to 


support  our  eore  eompeteneies  and  the  Army’s  mission. 

TRADOC  initial  military  training  initiative.  The 
TRADOC  Deputy  Commanding  General  for  Initial 
Military  Training  (DCG-IMT)  has  an  initiative  to 
ensure  that  all  IMT  eourses  are  eurrent  and  relevant 
and  ineorporate  the  latest  training  methods  and  teeh- 
nologies.  To  ensure  that  Soldiers  and  junior  leaders  are 
prepared  to  eontribute  at  their  first  units  of  assignment, 
the  IMT  eenters  of  exeellenee  are  direeted  to — 

□  Review  all  POIs  on  a  regular  basis  to  ensure  that 
training  is  relevant,  rigorous,  and  standardized. 

□  Direet  the  training  and  development  of  IMT  eadre. 

□  Direet  the  development  of  eommon  eore  tasks. 

□  Enable  the  resoureing  of  subordinate  units. 

□  Capture  and  share  lessons  learned  aeross  the  eenters 
of  exeellenee  and  IMT  brigades. 

□  Assist  IMT  brigades  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
and  resilienee  of  eadre,  families,  and  eivilians. 

In  support  of  the  TRADOC  initiative,  CASCOM 
and  the  Ordnanee  Sehool  eompleted  a  review  of  eriti¬ 
eal  task  lists  for  eaeh  Ordnanee  military  oeeupational 
speeialty  in  February  2012.  In  April,  CASCOM  and  the 
Ordnanee  Sehool  started  reviewing  POIs  and  lesson 
plans  with  the  DCG-IMT’s  “Tiger  Team.”  In  July,  the 
Ordnanee  Sehool  will  present  the  results  of  the  review 
and  our  reeommendations  to  the  DCG-IMT.  The  CAS¬ 
COM  Training  Direetorate  plays  a  major  role  in  this 
proeess,  but  the  Ordnanee  Sehool  has  the  lead. 

Doctrine  2015.  Seven  Ordnanee  publieations  are  eur- 
rently  being  written  or  updated.  The  projeeted  publiea- 
tion  dates  for  these  publieations  are  as  follows: 

□  Teehnieal  Manual  4-33.31,  Operations  and  Main¬ 
tenanee  of  OD  Materiel  in  Cold  Weather:  Seeond 
quarter,  fiseal  year  (FY)  2012. 

□  Army  Training  Publieation  (ATP)  4-35.1,  Am¬ 
munition  Handbook:  TTP  for  Munitions  Handlers: 
Seeond  quarter,  FY  2012. 

□  ATP  4-35,  Munitions  Distribution  in  the  Theater  of 
Operations:  Third  quarter,  FY  2012. 

□  ATP  4-33,  Maintenanee  Operations:  Third  quarter, 
FY  2012. 

□  ATP  4-31,  Reeovery  and  Battlefield  Damage  As¬ 
sessment  and  Repair:  Fourth  quarter,  FY  2012. 

□  Field  Manual  4-30,  Ordnanee  Operations:  Seeond 
quarter,  FY  2013. 

□  ATP  4-32,  EOD  Serviee  and  Unit  Operations:  Third 
quarter,  FY  2013. 

Ordnance  Corps  Bicentennial  Celebration 

We  have  planned  for  a  full  sehedule  of  events  to 
eelebrate  the  bieentennial  anniversary  of  the  Ordnanee 
Corps.  Ordnanee  Week  will  be  held  at  Fort  Lee  on  16 
to  1 8  May.  I  invite  eaeh  of  you  to  join  us  for  this  first- 
elass  event,  whieh  will  provide  a  unique  opportunity 
for  the  Ordnanee  eommunity  to  gather  at  the  new,  state- 
of-the-art  Home  of  Ordnanee  to  learn  what  is  on  the 
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The  History  of  Ordnance  in  America 

BY  Karl  Rubis 


On  14  May,  one  of  the  Arnny’s  oldest  branches  celebrates  200  years 
of  service  to  the  Nation. 


The  Ordnance  branch  is  one  of  the  oldest  branches 
of  the  Army,  established  200  years  ago.  However, 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Ordnance 
profession  date  back  to  1629,  when  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  appointed  Samuel  Sharpe  as  the  first  Mas¬ 
ter  Gunner  of  Ordnance. 

Just  16  years  later,  in  1645,  Massachusetts  Bay  had 
a  permanent  Surveyor  of  Ordnance.  His  responsibili¬ 
ties  were  to  deliver  powder  and  ammunition  to  selected 
towns,  recover  weapons  from  militia  members,  receive 
payment  from  those  who  lost  weapons,  and  provide 
periodic  reports  to  government  officials  to  guide  the 
purchase  of  firearms,  powder,  and  shot.  Although  each 
colony  developed  a  militia  system  in  which  members 
were  required  to  provide  their  own  weapons  and  an  ini¬ 


tial  amount  of  gunpowder  and  shot,  colonial  Ordnance 
officials  furnished  the  depth  of  logistics  support  needed 
for  any  type  of  sustained  operations. 

The  Revolutionary  War  established  the  general 
outlines  of  the  future  U.S.  Army  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment.  General  George  Washington,  the  commander  of 
the  Continental  Army,  appointed  Ezekiel  Cheever,  a 
civilian,  to  provide  ordnance  support  to  his  army  in  the 
field  in  July  1775.  By  mid- 1779,  all  the  field  armies 
had  Ordnance  personnel  moving  with  them.  These  men, 
civilians  and  Soldiers,  served  as  conductors  of  a  travel¬ 
ing  forge  for  maintenance,  an  ammunition  wagon,  and 
an  arms  chest.  Each  conductor  led  a  section  of  five  to 
six  armorers  who  repaired  small  arms. 

The  Continental  Congress’  Board  for  War  and  Ord¬ 


Schooling  for  Ordnance  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  was  consolidated  in  1940  in  The  Ordnance  School 
at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland  (shown  in  1941).  Aberdeen  was  the  center  of  the  Ordnance  branch 
for  68  years,  until  2008. 
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nance  created  the  Commissary  General  for  Military 
Stores  to  establish  and  operate  Ordnance  facilities  in 
an  effort  to  alleviate  the  infant  nation’s  dependence  on 
foreign  arms  purchases.  Colonel  Benjamin  Flower  led 
the  commissary  from  his  appointment  in  January  1777 
until  his  death  in  May  1781.  Ordnance  facilities  were 
established  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  production  of  arms,  powder,  and 
shot. 

After  the  war,  the  sustainment  elements  were  dis¬ 
banded  and  the  authority  for  procurement  and  provision 
of  all  things  military  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the 
Purveyor  of  Public  Supplies,  which  was  located  in  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  Early  Republic 

In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  the  Ordnance  De¬ 
partment  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  burgeoning  Indus¬ 
trial  Revolution  and  helped  to  establish  the  American 
System  of  Manufacturing.  One  of  the  most  significant 
achievements  was  the  establishment  of  Federal  armories 
at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1795  and  Harpers  Fer¬ 
ry,  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia),  in  1798.  Under  con¬ 
gressional  legislation  of  1794,  each  armory  was  staffed 
by  a  civilian  superintendant  and  a  master  armorer. 

The  two  armories  served  as  a  nucleus  for  technologi¬ 
cal  innovation  in  the  young  republic.  Inventors  such  as 
Eli  Whitney  and  Simeon  North  developed  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  means  for  mass  production  through  the  use  of 
interchangeable  parts  and  refined  technology  in  milling 
machinery. 

By  the  dawn  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Secretary  of  War 
recognized  the  need  for  a  distinct  branch  to  manage  the 
procurement,  research,  and  maintenance  of  ordnance 
materiel.  Decius  Wadsworth,  previously  superintendant 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
New  York,  was  appointed  a  colonel  and  given  the  title 
Commissary  General  of  Ordnance  (later  changed  to 
Chief  of  Ordnance).  His  ambition  during  the  war  years 
and  afterward  was  to  simplify  and  streamline  Ordnance 
materiel  management.  His  staff  worked  to  reduce  the 
variety  of  small  arms  and  artillery  pieces  to  a  few  ef¬ 
ficient  models. 

He  also  aimed  to  develop  a  cadre  of  highly  trained 
Ordnance  officers  who  could  dedicate  their  inven¬ 
tive  ingenuity  to  their  profession.  This  effort  created  a 
tradition  of  technological  innovation  in  the  Ordnance 
Department  and  resulted  in  a  generation  of  such  “sol¬ 
dier-technologists”  as  Alfred  Mordecai,  George  Bom- 
ford,  Thomas  J.  Rodman,  and  John  H.  Hall.  Indeed, 
assignment  to  the  Ordnance  branch  was  one  of  the  most 
sought-after  assignments  for  young  officers  graduating 
from  West  Point. 

In  1832,  Congress  authorized  the  rank  of  Ordnance 
sergeant.  This  rank  filled  the  Army’s  need  to  have  high¬ 
ly-trained  and  experienced  Ordnance  Soldiers  at  the  in- 


Regimental  Crest 


1S33  Button  Present  Crest 

The  earliest  evidence  for  the  design  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance  Regimental  Crest  dates  back  to  a  uniform 
button  from  1833.  When  the  Ordnance  Corps 
was  reestablished  in  1985,  the  button’s  crest  was 
an  obvious  design  to  choose.  This  design  was 
commonly  used  by  the  Ordnance  Department 
throughout  the  19th  century.  According  to  the 
Army  Institute  of  Heraldry,  the  crossed  cannons 
represent  the  Ordnance  Corps’  early  relationship 
to  the  Artillery  branch.  The  Shell  and  Flame  (also 
known  as  the  Flaming  Bomb)  represents  the 
armament  of  days  gone  by,  while  the  energy  it 
connotes  is  applicable  to  the  weapons  of  our  own 
day.  The  cannoneer’s  belt,  which  encircles  the 
flaming  bomb  and  crossed  cannons,  is  embossed 
with  the  words  “ORDNANCE  CORPS  U.S.A.”  and 
represents  the  traditional  association  between 
munitions  and  armament.  The  white  background 
symbolizes  the  Ordnance  Corps  motto,  “ARMA¬ 
MENT  FOR  PEACE.” 


creasing  number  of  frontier  posts  and  coastal  defensive 
forts.  To  apply,  a  Soldier  had  to  have  at  least  8  years  of 
service,  4  of  which  had  to  be  as  a  noncommissioned  of¬ 
ficer,  and  pass  a  series  of  examinations,  including  tests 
in  mathematics  and  writing.  The  responsibilities  of  Ord¬ 
nance  sergeants  included  the  maintenance  of  arms  and 
ammunition  at  Army  installations  and  the  provision  of 
those  supplies  to  armies  in  the  field.  This  rank  contin¬ 
ued  until  it  was  abolished  in  the  Army  Reorganization 
Act  of  1920.  Ten  of  the  15  Medal  of  Honor  awardees  in 
the  history  of  the  Ordnance  Corps  served  as  Ordnance 
sergeants  during  their  enlistments. 

Mexican  War 

The  Mexican  War  of  1 846  to  1 848  provided  the  first 
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Chiefs  df  Ordnance  1S1 

2-2C  1  2 

1. 

Colonel  Decius  Wadsworth 

1812-1821 

2. 

Colonel  George  Bomford 

1832-1848' 

3. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  George  Talcott 

1848-1851 

4. 

Colonel  Henry  K.  Craig 

1851-1861 

5. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  James  W.  Ripley 

1861-1863 

6. 

Brigadier  General  George  D.  Ramsey 

1863-1864 

7. 

Brevet  Major  General  Alexander  B.  Dyer 

1864-1874 

8. 

Brigadier  General  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 

1874-1891 

9. 

Brigadier  General  Daniel  W.  Flagler 

1891-1899^ 

10. 

Brigadier  General  Adelbert  R.  Buffington 

1899-1901 

11. 

Brigadier  General  William  Crozier 

1901-1917^ 

12. 

Major  General  Clarence  C.  Williams 

1918-1930 

13. 

Major  General  Samuel  Hof 

1930-1934® 

14. 

Major  General  William  H.  Tschappat 

1934-1938 

15. 

Major  General  Charles  M.  Wesson 

1938-1942 

16. 

Major  General  Levin  H.  Campbell,  Jr. 

1942-1946 

17. 

Major  General  Everett  S.  Hughes 

1946-1949 

18. 

Major  General  Elbert  L.  Ford 

1949-1953 

19. 

Lieutenant  General  Emerson  L.  Cummings 

1953-1958 

20. 

Lieutenant  General  John  H.  Hinrichs 

1958-1962 

21. 

Major  General  Horace  F  Bigelow 

1962-1962 

22. 

Major  General  William  E.  Potts 

1985-1986^ 

23. 

Major  General  Leon  E.  Salomon 

1986-1988 

24. 

Major  General  James  W.  Ball 

1988-1990 

25. 

Brigadier  General  Johnnie  E.  Wilson 

1990-1992 

26. 

Major  General  John  G.  Coburn 

1992-1994 

27. 

Major  General  James  W.  Monroe 

1994-1995 

28. 

Major  General  Robert  D.  Shadley 

1995-1997 

29. 

Brigadier  General  Thomas  R.  Dickinson 

1997-1998 

30. 

Major  General  Dennis  K.  Jackson 

1998-2000 

31. 

Major  General  Mitchell  H.  Stevenson 

2000-2003 

32. 

Brigadier  General  William  M.  Lenaers 

2003-2004 

33. 

Major  General  Vincent  E.  Boles 

2004-2006 

34. 

Brigadier  General  Rebecca  S.  Halstead 

2006-2008 

35. 

Brigadier  General  Lynn  A.  Collyar 

2008-2010 

36. 

Brigadier  General  Clark  W.  LeMasters,  Jr. 

2010-2012 

^  From  1821  to  1832,  the  Ordnance  Department  was  merged  with  the  Artillery  branch.  By  1832,  it  was  recog¬ 

nized  that  this  merger  was  a  failure  and  the  branches  were  separated  and  the  Ordnance  Department  reestablished. 

^  Major  Charles  Shaler  served  as  acting  Chief  of  Ordnance  from  29  March  to  5  April  1899  following  the  death 

of  Brigadier  General  Daniel  W.  Flagler  and  until  Brigadier  General  Adelbert  R.  Buffington  could  assume  the  posi- 

tion  of  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

^  Colonel  Rogers  Birnie  served  as  acting  Chief  of  Ordnance  while  Brigadier  General  William  Crozier  served  as 

President  of  the  Army  War  College  during  the  1 9 1 2- 1 9 1 3  academic  year. 

^  Brigadier  General  Charles  B.  Wheeler  served  as  acting  Chief  of  Ordnance  from  2  December  1917  to  19  April 

1918. 

®  Brigadier  General  William  S.  Pierce  served  as  acting  Chief  of  Ordnance  from  19  April  until  2  May  1918. 

®  Brigadier  General  Golden  L’Hommedieu  Ruggles  served  as  acting  Chief  of  Ordnance  from  1  April  to  3  June 

1930. 

^  The  position  of  Chief  of  Ordnance  was  officially  reestablished  in  1985  after  a  23-year  hiatus. 

real  test  of  the  Ordnanee  Depart¬ 
ment’s  system  of  armories  and 
arsenals.  In  1841,  there  were  2 
armories  and  20  arsenals.  These 
faeilities  met  the  needs  of  the 
Army  for  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  support  the  multiple 
eampaigns  of  the  Mexiean  War 
without  diffieulty.  In  view  of 
this  sueeess,  the  system  did  not 
undergo  any  major  reorganiza¬ 
tion  following  the  war. 

In  addition  to  its  support  role 
in  the  war,  the  Ordnanee  Depart¬ 
ment  established  the  Roeket 
and  Howitzer  Battery,  the  only 
unit  in  ordnanee  history  raised 
speeifieally  for  eombat  duty. 

The  battery’s  105  offieers  and 
enlisted  men  were  the  only  ones 
with  the  experienee  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  new  Ml  841  12-pound 
howitzer  and  the  latest  Hale  war 
roeket;  these  weapons  were  still 
in  the  testing  phase  and  had  not 
been  distributed  to  the  Artillery 
braneh  for  field  use.  The  battery 
suffered  6  killed  and  22  wound¬ 
ed  during  the  war. 

At  the  elose  of  the  Mexiean 
War,  the  Ordnanee  Department 
numbered  1  eolonel,  1  lieuten¬ 
ant  eolonel,  4  majors,  12  eap- 
tains,  15  first  lieutenants,  and  10 
seeond  lieutenants,  along  with 
several  hundred  enlisted  person¬ 
nel  and  approximately  1,000 
eivilians  at  the  armories  and 
arsenals. 

Civil  War 

During  the  Civil  War,  the 
Ordnanee  Department  was  ealled 
on  to  arm  and  equip  an  army  of 
unpreeedented  size.  It  furnished 
90  million  pounds  of  lead,  13 
million  pounds  of  artillery  pro- 
jeetiles,  and  26  million  pounds 
of  powder  for  a  Union  Army  of 
1  million  Soldiers.  To  aehieve 
these  impressive  results,  the 
Ordnanee  Department’s  eivil- 
ian  staff  inereased  from  1 ,000  to 
9,000  by  the  war’s  end. 

Women  were  sought  after  to 
work  in  the  ammunition  plants 
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Army  Sustainment 


The  Federal 
armory  at 
Springfield, 
Massachusetts, 
was  established 
in  1 795.  Along 
with  a  second 
armory 
established  at 
Harpers  Ferry, 
Virginia  (now 
West  Virginia), 
in  1 798,  it 
served  as  a 
center  of 
technological 
innovation 
in  the  young 
United  States. 


beeause  of  the  eontemporary  pereeption  that  a  woman’s 
nimble  and  petite  fingers  worked  better  than  a  man’s 
at  assembling  paper  rifle  eartridges.  Consequently, 
when  there  was  an  explosion  (sueh  as  at  the  Allegheny 
Arsenal  in  Pennsylvania  in  1862  and  at  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Arsenal  in  1864),  the  number  of  female  fatali¬ 
ties  was  very  high.  In  the  Allegheny  Arsenal  explosion, 
78  eivilian  workers  were  killed  and  71  of  them  were 
women. 

Despite  the  massive  expansion  of  the  Army,  the 
offieial  staffing  of  the  Ordnanee  Department  remained 
small.  At  the  peak  of  the  war,  the  department  numbered 
64  offieers  and  600  enlisted  men.  Ordnanee  offieers 
were  assigned  to  divisions  and  above.  For  lower 
eehelons,  Ordnanee  responsibilities  were  tasked  out  to 
Soldiers  who  had  previous  training  in  smithing  or  some 
other  Ordnanee-related  skill.  These  Soldiers  remained 
with  their  units,  but  they  were  provided  a  set  of  tools 
from  the  Ordnanee  Department.  As  a  result,  thousands 
of  Soldiers  were  detailed  to  perform  Ordnanee  duties 
during  the  war. 

A  few  Ordnanee  offieers  aeeepted  line  eommands, 
sueh  as  Major  General  Oliver  O.  Howard,  who  won  the 
Medal  of  Honor  at  the  Battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  Virginia,  in 
1862,  and  Major  General  Jesse  Reno,  who  was  killed  at 
the  Battle  of  South  Mountain,  Maryland,  in  September 
1862.  Most  offieers,  however,  remained  in  the  Ord¬ 
nanee  Department  and  rose  in  rank  to  serve  as  Ordnanee 
offieers  for  their  eommands,  ineluding  the  Army  of  the 
Potomae  and  other  field  armies. 

As  was  eommon  in  other  branehes  of  the  Army,  a 


The  15-inch  Rodman  gun  shown  here 
was  the  Army  ^s  major  coastal  fortification 
artillery  piece  during  and  after  the  Civil  War. 
Rodman  guns  of  this  and  other  sizes  were  produced 
using  innovative  manufacturing  methods 
developed  by  Army  officer  Thomas  J.  Rodman. 


eonsiderable  number  of  Ordnanee  offieers  resigned 
their  eommissions  at  the  start  of  the  war  and  joined  the 
Confederate  Army.  (Interestingly,  most  enlisted  Sol¬ 
diers  remained  with  the  Union  Army.)  Captain  Josiah 
Gorgas  resigned  his  eommission  and  reeeived  a  major’s 
eommission  in  the  Confederate  Army  on  8  April  1861. 
He  was  given  eharge  of  the  new  Confederate  Ordnanee 
Department  based  in  Riehmond,  Virginia,  and  would 
rise  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  by  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  is  reeognized  as  one  of  the  most  able  adminis¬ 
trators  in  the  Confederate  Government  beeause  of  his 
ability  to  marshal  an  impressive  amount  of  materiel  and 
distribute  it  to  the  Confederate  Army. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  widely  antieipated 
that  Alfred  Mordeeai,  who  was  regarded  as  the  most 
brilliant  offieer  in  the  Ordnanee  Department,  would 
quiekly  rise  up  the  ranks  of  the  Union  Army.  How¬ 
ever,  his  family  was  devoted  to  the  Confederaey,  and 
he  eould  not  aeeept  the  possibility  that  he  would  be 
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constructing  materiel  to  be  used  against  them.  After 
his  request  for  transfer  to  California  was  denied,  he 
resigned  his  eommission.  The  Confederaey  offered  him 
a  position,  but  he  denied  that  as  well  and  spent  the  war 
years  teaehing  mathematies  at  a  private  eollege  in  the 
North. 

Spanish-American  War 

Between  the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I,  the  Ord- 
nanee  Department  did  not  expand  to  any  great  extent. 
Modest  improvements  in  the  organization  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  seientifie  researeh  continued,  but  a  lack  of 
preparedness  grew.  A  full-fledged  proving  ground  was 
dedicated  at  Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey,  in  1874,  and 
a  Federal  eannon  foundry  was  established  at  Waterv- 
liet  Arsenal,  New  York,  in  1887.  With  the  start  of  the 
Spanish- Ameriean  War  in  1898,  the  Ordnanee  Depart¬ 
ment  did  not  have  the  time  to  eatch  up  to  the  swiftness 
of  mobilization  and  had  to  “muscle  through”  its  support 
issues. 

The  department  faeed  a  problem  similar  to  what  it  had 
faced  in  1861:  how  to  arm  and  equip  all  the  Soldiers 


A  Federal  cannon  foundry  was  established  at 
Watervliet  Arsenal,  New  York,  in  1887. 

This  photo  shows  workers  in  1895. 


during  sueh  a  sudden  inerease  in  size  (approximately  a 
tenfold  inerease).  Regular  Army  troops  were  equipped 
with  smokeless,  bolt-aetion  Krag-Jorgensen  rifles, 
but  most  volunteer  units  had  the  single-shot,  breeeh- 
loading,  blaek  powder  Ml  873  Springfield.  In  a  report 
following  the  war,  the  Chief  of  Ordnanee,  Brigadier 
General  Daniel  W.  Flagler  urged  that  funds  be  alloeated 
to  establish  an  adequate  stoek  of  war  reserve  muni¬ 
tions,  but  his  reeommendations  went  unheeded.  As  a 
eonsequenee,  the  United  States  would  have  even  greater 
ehallenges  mobilizing  for  the  far  greater  seale  of  World 
War  I. 

World  War  I 

Even  though  World  War  I  had  been  raging  in  Europe 
for  nearly  3  years,  the  Ordnanee  Department  had  to  play 
eatehup  when  the  United  States  entered  the  eonflict  in 
April  1917.  With  only  97  offieers  and  1,241  enlisted 
Soldiers,  the  department  had  a  myriad  of  problems  to 
overeome:  no  system  below  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Ordnanee  to  coordinate  with  industry,  no  plan  for 
mobilizing  industry,  an  inadequate  proving  ground,  no 
system  of  eeheloned  maintenanee,  a  laek  of  suffieient 
sehooling  for  enlisted  Soldiers,  and  only  6  armories 
and  manufaeturing  arsenals  at  Watervliet;  Springfield 
and  Watertown,  Massachusetts;  Picatinny,  New  Jersey; 
Frankford,  Pennsylvania;  and  Roek  Island,  Illinois. 

As  the  war  progressed,  the  department  overeame  the 
lag,  matured  as  an  organization,  and  adapted  to  modem 
warfare.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Ordnanee  Depart¬ 
ment  numbered  5,954  offieers  and  62,047  enlisted  Sol¬ 
diers,  with  22,700  of  those  offieers  and  Soldiers  serving 
in  the  Ameriean  Expeditionary  Forees  in  Franee.  The 
Ordnanee  Department  established  13  Ordnanee  distriets 


During  World  War  I,  the  Ordnance  Department  fielded  mobile  Ordnance  repair  shops  (like  the  42d  Infantry 
Division  Mobile  Ordnance  Repair  Shop  shown  here)  and  heavy  artillery  mobile  Ordnance  repair  shops.  These 
units  moved  with  the  division  and  provided  a  wide  array  of  support  to  the  line. 


The  number  of  civilians  in  the  Ordnance  Department 
grew  during  World  War  II from  27,088  to  262,000. 

Women  Ordnance  Workers  (WOWs)  like 
these  accounted  for  approximately 
85,000  of  the  civilian  workforce. 

across  the  eountry  that  had  the  authority  to  deal  direetly 
with  industry  and  award  contraets.  By  the  end  of  the 
war,  almost  8,000  plants  were  working  on  Ordnanee 
contracts. 

To  offset  industry’s  reluetance  to  build  new  plants,  the 
U.S.  Government  established  a  system  of  constmeting 
the  factories  but  eontraeting  out  their  operation.  By  the 
war’s  end,  326  Government  faeilities  were  operating 
under  the  auspiees  of  eontraetors.  This  praetiee  would 
be  employed  even  more  sueeessfully  during  World  War 
II.  A  new  proving  ground  was  established  at  Aberdeen, 
Maryland.  Its  eonstmetion  began  in  November  1917, 
and  by  September  1918,  304  offieers,  5,000  enlisted 
personnel,  and  6,000  eivilians  were  eondueting  tests  on 
a  wide  range  of  munitions. 


History  of  the  Shell  and  Flame 


The  Shell  and  Flame  (also  known  as  the  Flaming  Bomb)  had  been  used  by  European  armies  for  several  cen¬ 
turies  before  its  adoption  by  the  U.S.  Army.  In  fact,  it  is  still  used  by  many  countries  in  Western  Europe,  such 
as  the  Grenadier  Guards  in  Britain.  The  insignia  does  not  represent  a  bomb  but  rather  an  iron  hand  grenade 
with  a  powder  charge  and  a  fuse  that  had  to  be  lit  before  throwing. 

The  Shell  and  Flame  is  considered  the  oldest  branch  insignia  in  the  U.S.  Army.  The  use  of  the  Shell  and 
Flame  by  the  Ordnance  branch  dates  back  to  1 832.  It  was  also  used  by  the  Artillery  branch  until  1 834,  when 
the  Artillery  branch  adopted  the  crossed  cannons  as  its  branch  insignia. 

The  Shell  and  Flame  continued  to  be  used  by  a  wide  variety  of  Army  organizations,  not  just  the  Ordnance 
branch,  until  1851  when  the  new  1851  Uniform  Regulations  dictated  that  the  Ordnance  branch  would  be  the 
sole  users  of  the  Shell  and  Flame. 

Despite  its  sole  ownership  by  the  Ordnance  branch,  multiple  designs  of  the  Shell  and  Flame  existed.  Differ¬ 
ent  designs  accompanied  different  uniforms.  The  1851  Uniform  Regulations  granted  enlisted  personnel  the 
opportunity  to  wear  the  Shell  and  Flame;  previously,  only  officers  wore  the  emblem.  The  dress  uniform,  the 
forage  cap,  the  enlisted  uniform,  and  many  other  uniforms  had  their  unique  designs.  Most  officer  emblems 
were  sewn  onto  their  uniforms,  while  enlisted  Soldiers  had  brass  insignia  affixed  to  theirs. 

The  multiplicity  of  designs  continued  through  World  War  I.  Indeed,  with  the  deployment  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  France  and  the  advent  of  collar  disks  with  branch  insignia,  a  dizzying  array  of  designs 
existed.  Even  today,  it  is  still  not  known  how  many  different  designs  were  produced.  Designs  in  the  United 
States  had  a  tenure  of  approximately  1 0  years  before  a  new  insignia  was  designed  for  a  particular  uniform.  In 
France,  however.  Soldiers  employed  a  number  of  French  manufacturers  to  make  their  uniform  items. 

In  1936,  the  Army  Institute  of  Fleraldry  redesigned  and  standardized  the  design  of  the  Shell  and  Flame. 

This  stylized  Shell  and  Flame  remains  the  current  version.  Interestingly,  all  older  versions  were  allowed  to  be 
grandfathered  out  of  use.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  photos  of  World  War  II  Ordnance  Soldiers  still  wearing 
the  pre-1936  designs.  There  are  portraits  of  officers  wearing  the  pre-1936  design  as  late  as  1962. 
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With  the  experience  it  gained  from  the  Punitive  Ex¬ 
pedition  in  Mexico  in  1916,  the  Ordnance  Department 
established  an  embryonic  system  of  echeloned  mainte¬ 
nance.  For  major  repairs,  it  set  up  a  system  of  ordnance 
repair  base  shops  in  France.  For  maintenance  support  to 
the  field,  the  Ordnance  Department  fielded  the  mobile 
ordnance  repair  shops  and  heavy  artillery  mobile  ord¬ 
nance  repair  shops.  These  units  moved  with  the  division 
and  provided  a  wide  array  of  support  to  the  line. 

To  train  the  new  Ordnance  Soldiers,  the  Ordnance 
Department  established  schools  at  a  large  number  of 
locations,  including  universities,  civilian  factories,  ar¬ 
mories,  arsenals,  and  field  depots.  Eventually,  much  of 
the  training  was  consolidated  at  the  Ordnance  Training 
Camp  at  Camp  Hancock,  Georgia.  By  war’s  end,  more 
than  55,000  officers  and  Soldiers  had  been  trained  at 
one  of  these  locations,  including  the  6  Ordnance  schools 
in  France. 

Interwar  Years 

The  story  of  the  Ordnance  Department  between  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  is  filled  with  both  good  news 
and  bad  news.  Decreased  budgets  following  World  War 
I  limited  the  amount  of  money  it  spent  on  research; 
maintaining  war  reserves  was  considered  a  higher 
priority.  In  spite  of  this,  several  legendary  weapons 
were  developed,  including  the  Ml  Garand  rifle  and  the 
105 -millimeter  howitzer.  Tank  development,  however, 
lagged  significantly. 

The  development  of  the  Ordnance  school  system 
was  a  success  story  during  the  interwar  years.  School¬ 
ing  for  Ordnance  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  was 
streamlined  during  this  period  and  consolidated  by  1940 
at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  in  The  Ordnance  School, 
a  single  location  where  all  ordnance  education  would 
occur.  This  location  would  be  center  of  the  soul  of  the 
Ordnance  branch  for  the  next  68  years. 


The  Ordnance  branch  gained  its  third  core  compe¬ 
tency,  bomb  disposal  (now  called  explosive  ordnance 
disposal),  which  was  added  to  its  previous  missions  of 
ammunition  handling  and  maintenance.  The  photo 
shows  the  new  Bomb  Disposal  School  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground  during  World  War  11. 

World  War  II 

The  Ordnance  Department  swelled  exponentially 
in  World  War  II  and  applied  the  lessons  it  had  learned 
in  World  War  I.  The  department  was  responsible  for 
roughly  half  of  all  Army  procurement  during  World  War 
II,  $34  billion  dollars.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s 
“Arsenal  of  Democracy”  depended  on  the  Ordnance 
Department  to  become  a  reality. 

In  January  1944,  the  Ordnance  Department  accounted 
for  7  manufacturing  arsenals,  7  proving  grounds,  45 
depots,  and  77  Government-owned,  contractor-operated 
plants  and  works.  Of  the  77,  all  but  one  focused  on  am¬ 
munition  and  explosives.  This  exception  was  the  Detroit 
Tank  Arsenal  in  Michigan.  It  was  built  in  8  months 
while  engineers  simultaneously  designed  a  new  medium 


Regimental  Flag 


On  the  regimental  flag,  the  regimental  crest  is 
displayed  above  a  yellow  scroll  inscribed  with  “AR¬ 
MAMENT  FOR  PEACE,”  the  official  Ordnance  Corps 
motto.  The  background  of  the  flag  is  crimson,  and 
the  fringe  is  yellow.  Crimson  and  yellow  have  been 
the  colors  of  the  Ordnance  Corps  throughout  its 
history,  except  for  a  short  period  between  1902 
and  1 921 ,  when  the  official  colors  were  black  and 
scarlet. 
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tank,  the  M3.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Detroit  Tank 
Arsenal  had  built  over  22,000  tanks,  roughly  25  percent 
of  the  country’s  tank  production  during  the  war.  The 
arsenal  continued  to  operate  as  the  Detroit  Army  Tank 
Plant  until  2001. 

The  Ordnance  Department’s  strength  during  World 
War  II  increased  from  334  to  24,000  officers,  from 
4,000  to  325,000  enlisted  Soldiers,  and  from  27,088  to 
262,000  civilians,  all  in  an  Army  of  approximately  8 
million.  Women  Ordnance  Workers  (WOWs)  accounted 
for  approximately  85,000  of  the  civilian  employees. 
Ordnance  Soldiers  and  civilians  worked  across  the 
globe,  in  places  as  diverse  as  Iceland,  Iran,  the  Pacific 
Islands,  Africa,  Europe,  and  the  Middle  East.  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground  expanded  exponentially  and  was  the 
headquarters  of  The  Ordnance  School,  the  Ordnance 
Replacement  Training  Center,  the  new  Bomb  Disposal 
School,  and  the  Ordnance  Unit  Training  Center. 

The  Ordnance  mission  in  the  field  operated  on  a 
scale  never  experienced  previously  by  the  Ordnance 
Department.  The  Ordnance  branch  gained  its  third  core 
competency,  bomb  disposal  (renamed  explosive  ord¬ 
nance  disposal  [EOD]  after  World  War  II),  which  was 
added  to  its  previous  missions  of  ammunition  handling 
and  maintenance.  By  war’s  end,  the  Army  had  more 
than  2,200  Ordnance  units  of  approximately  40  types, 
ranging  in  size  from  squads  to  regiments. 

The  Ordnance  Department  applied  the  maintenance 
lessons  it  learned  in  World  War  I  and  devised  a  five- 
echelon  maintenance  system  ranging  from  base  shop 
maintenance  to  organizational  maintenance,  all  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  return  materiel  to  operational  status  as  near  to  the 


front  line  as  possible.  To  complicate  the  maintenance 
mission,  in  1942  responsibility  for  motor  transportation 
was  shifted  from  the  Quartermaster  branch  to  the  Ord¬ 
nance  Department.  The  complexity  of  maintenance  for 
such  a  wide  variety  of  vehicles  spawned  several  innova¬ 
tions  that  continue  to  the  present,  including  a  system 
of  preventive  maintenance  and  the  publication  of  Army 
Motors  (renamed  magazine  in  1951).  Maintenance 
remained  one  of  the  largest  challenges  in  World  War  II. 

Korean  War 

During  the  Korean  War  of  1950  to  1953,  the  Ord¬ 
nance  Department  reestablished  many  functions  and 
methods  deactivated  after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  Ordnance  Corps  (renamed  as  such  in  1950)  re¬ 
established  the  schools  previously  located  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground  to  meet  the  increased  demand  to  train 
officers  and  enlisted  Soldiers.  It  reestablished  its  techni¬ 
cal  intelligence  teams,  which  had  collected  German 
equipment  for  exploitation  during  World  War  II.  In 
Korea,  the  Ordnance  Corps  exploited  captured  Russian 
and  Chinese  equipment.  This  captured  World  War  II  and 
Korean  War  materiel  would  serve  as  the  foundation  of 
artifacts  displayed  at  the  Ordnance  Museum. 

In  Korea,  the  Ordnance  Corps  established  a  support 
infrastructure  modeled  on  the  one  used  in  World  War 
II,  including  echeloned  maintenance  operations,  am¬ 
munition  handling,  and  EOD  operations.  The  Ordnance 
Corps  improved  this  model  through  standardization  to 
achieve  tremendous  success  in  reducing  parts  and  pro¬ 
cesses,  which  had  been  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  in 
World  War  II.  Seven  standardized  engines  and  transmis- 


The  Detroit 
Tank  Arsenal 
in  Michigan 
built  more 
than  22,000 
tanks,  which 
was  roughly  25 
percent  of  the 
Nation  ^s  tank 
production  dur¬ 
ing  World  War 
II.  Here,  M3 
medium  tanks 
are  finished 
at  the  Detroit 
Army  Tank 
Arsenal. 
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sions  replaced  the  18  engines  and  19  transmissions  used 
in  the  previous  fleet  of  vehicles.  Stock  number  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  an  automated  stock  control  system  were 
introduced. 

Reorganization  and  Vietnam 

Following  the  massive  reorganization  of  the  Army 
in  1962  based  on  the  Hoelscher  Committee  Report,  the 
Ordnance  Corps  and  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
were  disestablished.  The  Ordnance  branch  continued 
under  the  direction  of  the  Army’s  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 


for  Logistics.  The  new  Army 
Materiel  Command  assumed 
responsibility  for  many  of  the 
Ordnance  Corps’  historical 
functions:  research,  develop¬ 
ment,  procurement,  production, 
storage,  and  technical  intel¬ 
ligence.  The  Ordnance  School 
was  renamed  the  Ordnance 
Center  and  School  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the 
Continental  Army  Command. 
Combat  development  was 
delegated  to  a  new  Combat 
Development  Command. 

Despite  these  changes. 
Ordnance  officers  and  Soldiers 
continued  their  core  missions 
of  ammunition  handling,  maintenance,  and  EOD  dur¬ 
ing  the  Vietnam  War.  Ordnance  support  fell  under  the 
control  of  the  1st  Logistical  Command,  which  divided 
Vietnam  into  four  support  commands.  Ordnance  units 
served  vital  roles  under  each  of  these  support  com¬ 
mands.  New  challenges,  however,  had  to  be  confronted. 

Because  of  the  counterinsurgency  nature  of  the  war, 
EOD  units  were  spread  thin;  there  was  no  “front  line” 
as  had  existed  in  World  War  II  or  Korea.  The  I -year 
rotational  policy  produced  personnel  shortages  in  some 
key  fields.  In  the  initial  years  of  the  war,  spare  parts 
were  often  in  short  supply  and  equipment  availability 
rates  were  low.  However,  despite  these  challenges, 
operational  readiness  rates  increased  and  by  1969  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  previous  wars. 


An  African-American 
ammunition  handling 
company  conducts 
an  inventory 
in  World  War  II 


Post-Vietnam  Developments 

In  1985,  the  Ordnance  Corps  became  the  first  of  the 
Army’s  support  elements  to  reestablish  itself  under 
the  branch  regimental  concept.  The  Chief  of  Ordnance 
regained  responsibility  for  decisions  concerning  person¬ 
nel,  force  structure,  doctrine,  and  training.  This  change 
gave  ordnance  officers.  Soldiers,  and  civilians  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  identify  with  their  historical  predecessors  in 
their  mission  of  Ordnance  support  to  the  Army. 

In  the  past  22  years.  Ordnance  personnel  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  three  sustained  operations  in  the  Middle  East 
that  tested  their  ability  to  adapt.  In  Operation  Desert 
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A  forward  ammunition  supply  point  at  Pleiku 
supports  operations  during  the  Vietnam  War. 


□  romance  Corps  Medal  of  Honor  Awardees 


Civil  War 

Brigadier  General  Oliver  0.  Howard  Fair  Oaks,  Virginia 

1862 

Captain  Horace  Porter 

Chickamauga,  Georgia 

1863 

Captain  William  S.  Beebe 

Alexandria,  Louisiana 

1864 

Private  Timothy  Spillane 

Hatchers  Run,  Virginia 

1865 

Western  United  States 

The  following  1 0  noncommissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men  were  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  actions 
in  the  Western  United  States.  All  of  them  were  either  serving  as  Ordnance  sergeants  when  the  Medal  of  Honor 
was  awarded  to  them  or  later  retired  with  that  rank.  All  were  members  of  Infantry  or  Cavalry  units. 

Albert  Knaak 

Arizona  Territory 

1868 

Solon  D.  Neal 

Little  Washita  River,  Texas 

1870 

John  Kelly 

Upper  Washita,  Texas 

1874 

John  Mitchell 

Upper  Washita,  Texas 

1874 

Zachariah  Woodall 

Washita  River,  Texas 

1874 

Michael  McGann 

Rosebud  River,  Montana 

1876 

Henry  Wilkens 

Little  Muddy  Creek,  Montana 

Camas  Meadow,  Idaho 

1877 

Milden  H.  Wilson 

Big  Hole,  Montana 

1877 

Moses  Williams 

Cuchillo  Negro  Mountains,  New  Mexico 

1881 

Frederick  E.  Toy 

Wounded  Knee  Creek,  South  Dakota 

1890 

World  Warn 

Sergeant  Hulon  B.  Whittington 

France 

1944 

Storm  in  1991,  Ordnance  personnel  supported  the  larg¬ 
est  armored  assault  in  American  history.  Operation  En¬ 
during  Freedom  in  Afghanistan,  beginning  in  2001,  and 
Operations  Iraqi  Freedom  and  New  Dawn,  beginning  in 
2003  and  ending  in  2011,  called  on  Ordnance  officers 
and  Soldiers  to  help  overcome  long-term  insurgency 
campaigns. 

After  nearly  a  century  of  operations  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  and  the  Ord¬ 
nance  Corps  moved  to  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  in  2008  as 
part  of  a  2005  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commis¬ 
sion  (BRAC)  decision.  The  new  campus  at  Fort  Lee  is 
dedicated  to  train  approximately  70  percent  of  all  Ord¬ 
nance  personnel.  The  remaining  personnel  are  trained  at 
one  of  six  other  locations  across  the  United  States. 

Today,  the  Ordnance  Corps  consists  of  approximately 
2,700  officers,  3,000  warrant  officers,  and  100,000 
enlisted  Soldiers  serving  on  active  duty  or  with  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  Army  Reserve.  As  the  Ord¬ 


nance  Corps  celebrates  its  bicentennial  in  2012,  its  men 
and  women  continue  the  proud  heritage  of  service  to 
the  Nation  that  Ordnance  Soldiers  have  demonstrated 
since  colonial  times.  The  legacy  of  Samuel  Sharpe  and 
Decius  Wadsworth  continues  into  the  21st  century. 


Karl  Rubis  is  the  Ordnance  branch  historian  with 
THE  Army  Ordnance  Center  and  School  at  Fort  Lee, 
Virginia.  He  holds  a  B.A.  DEGREE  FROM  PePPERDINE 
University  and  an  M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Kansas.  He  is  a  Ph.D.  A.B.D.  (all  but  dissertation) 

CANDIDATE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS. 

The  information  in  this  article  is  compiled  from 
“Serving  the  Line  with  Excellence”  by  Dr.  Keir  Ster- 

UNG,  LECTURE  NOTES  FROM  THE  ORDNANCE  BaSIC  OFFICER 

Leader  Course,  and  other  sources  located  in  the 
Ordnance  historian’s  office. 
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Logistics  Movements 

in  a  Changing  Afghan  Environment 


ogistics  movements  in  Afghanistan  faee  major 
ehallenges.  During  the  year  the  17th  Combat 
Sustainment  Support  Battalion  (CSSB)  was  de¬ 
ployed  in  Afghanistan  eondueting  eonvoys  and  eseorting 
supplies,  the  issues  and  requirements  faeing  our  forees 
on  a  daily  basis  eonstantly  evolved.  From  dealing  with 
host-nation  tmeks  (HNTs)  to  eonfronting  enemy  aetiv- 
ity,  our  eonvoys  bravely  traversed  many  routes  over  the 
rugged  terrain  of  Afghanistan  to  bring  vital  equipment 
and  supplies  to  our  fighting  forees.  This  artiele  will  sum¬ 
marize  the  major  frietion  points  and  issues  that  affeeted 
the  battalion’s  mission  aeross  Regional  Commands  East, 
North,  and  South. 

Trucks  and  Drivers  Pose  Challenges 

During  our  deployment  from  May  2010  to  May  2011, 
we  eompleted  more  than  400  eonvoys  that  moved  more 
than  10,000  pieees  of  equipment.  These  movements 
were  primarily  exeeuted  using  military-eseorted  HNTs. 
This  in  itself  posed  signifieant  problems  beeause  the 
poor  quality  and  unreliability  of  the  tmeks  exposed 
our  eonvoys  to  dangerous  situations  on  the  road.  Some 
movements  were  aeeomplished  using  palletized  load 
systems,  but  their  use  was  restrieted  to  transporting 
munitions,  palletized  sensitive  eargo,  and  20-foot 
eontainers. 

Eight  earrier  eompanies  operated  under  the  host- 
nation  eontraet.  They  had  varying  rates  of  reliability,  and 
none  was  partieularly  distinguished  in  the  quality  of  its 
performanee.  The  earriers  used  many  loeal  drivers,  who 
frequently  switehed  between  earrier  eompanies  and  had 
no  loyalty  to  any  one  earrier.  The  quality  of  the  tmeks 
supplied  by  the  earriers  under  the  host-nation  eontraet 
was  deplorable  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  age  of 
the  fleet  and  the  general  eondition  of  the  tmeks  resulted 
in  frequent  breakdowns  during  missions. 

The  rate  of  breakdowns  beeame  sueh  a  problem  that 
the  battalion  instituted  an  internal  quality  assuranee/ 
quality  eontrol  program  for  the  tmeks.  This  initially 
eaused  a  mass  outery  from  the  earriers  beeause  80  per- 
eent  of  their  tmeks  failed  the  eheeks  performed  aeeord- 
ing  to  the  guidelines  in  the  performanee  work  statement. 
The  missions  that  had  to  be  eaneeled  beeause  of  unsat- 
isfaetory  tmeks  resulted  in  a  signifieant  loss  of  revenue 
for  the  earriers. 

About  a  month  into  the  program,  marked  improve¬ 
ments  eould  be  seen  in  the  quality  of  the  tmeks  sent  by 
the  earriers  for  missions.  The  problem  was  not  totally 
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solved  sinee  tmeks  eontinued  to  break  down.  However, 
breakdowns  oeeurred  at  a  mueh  lower  rate  than  before 
the  program  was  implemented  and  generally  for  reasons 
that  eould  not  be  pinpointed  during  the  eheeks  per¬ 
formed  by  the  quality  assuranee/quality  eontrol  team. 

Most  of  the  HNT  drivers  had  no  proof  of  qualifieation 
or  lieensure  on  the  tmeks  they  operated.  To  see  teenag¬ 
ers  operating  these  tmeks  was  quite  eommon  and  left 
one  to  question  the  authentieity  of  the  earriers  and  their 
eommitment  to  the  eontraet.  The  performanee  work 
statement  said  that  operators  would  be  properly  lieensed 
for  the  vehieles  they  operated,  but  I  never  saw  an  Af¬ 
ghan  driver’s  lieense. 

Driving  the  tmeks  through  some  areas  was  danger¬ 
ous,  and  at  times  some  drivers  refused  to  travel  eertain 
routes.  The  fear  of  being  identified  as  sympathetie  to 
the  United  States  and  labeled  as  sueh  by  the  Taliban, 
eoupled  with  the  bribes  being  paid  to  Afghan  National 
Poliee  and  Afghan  National  Army  offieials  at  eheek- 
points,  eontributed  greatly  to  the  unwillingness  of  the 
drivers  to  travel  along  eertain  routes. 

Fuel  Supply  Frustrates  Carriers 

Providing  fuel  for  the  tmeks  posed  signifieant  ehal¬ 
lenges.  The  laek  of  a  defined  standard  for  supporting 
HNTs  aeross  the  Afghanistan  eombined  joint  area  of 
operations  eaused  some  forward  operating  bases  (FOBs) 
to  refuse  to  give  fuel  to  HNTs  in  eonvoys.  The  perfor¬ 
manee  work  statement  dietated  that  tmeks  arrive  at  the 
point  of  mission  origin  with  suffieient  fuel  to  eomplete 
the  assigned  mission. 

Ninety-eight  pereent  of  the  time,  HNTs  showed  up  at 
the  FOBs  with  barely  enough  fuel  to  make  it  through  the 
entry  eontrol  point.  The  earriers  argued  that  they  provid¬ 
ed  the  drivers  with  money  to  purehase  fuel  and  even  fu¬ 
eled  the  tmeks  before  they  left  the  earrier  holding  yards, 
but  this  eould  not  be  verified.  There  was  speeulation  that 
the  drivers  sold  the  fuel  in  their  tmeks  before  they  got  to 
the  FOBs,  knowing  that  the  United  States  would  provide 
them  fuel  before  they  started  the  mission. 

If  an  HNT  has  passed  all  the  neeessary  quality  assur¬ 
anee/quality  eontrol  eheeks  and  was  seleeted  for  a  mis¬ 
sion  but  had  no  fuel,  we  supplied  that  tmek  with  enough 
fuel  to  eomplete  the  assigned  mission.  The  earriers  were 
eharged  $15  per  gallon  for  the  fuel  that  we  supplied  to 
the  HNTs,  whieh  was  five  times  more  than  the  priee  paid 
for  fuel  on  the  loeal  market. 

Was  that  a  fair  eharge  levied  by  the  United  States? 
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That  is  open  for  debate,  but  what  needs  to  be  eonsidered 
is  that  onee  a  eonvoy  was  on  the  road,  the  eonvoy  eom- 
mander,  beeause  of  the  threat  eonditions,  would  not  stop 
at  loeal  gas  stations  to  allow  the  HNT  drivers  to  refuel. 
During  the  eourse  of  the  mission  moving  between  FOBs, 
the  drivers  were  then  faeed  with  a  problem:  either  the 
loeal  U.S.  personnel  would  refuse  to  refuel  them,  or,  if 
they  did  get  fuel,  they  were  eharged  the  $15  per  gallon 
rate. 

The  priee  of  fuel  eharged  to  the  earriers  needs  to  be 
revised.  The  priee  has  to  be  fair  and  equitable,  taking 
into  eonsideration  that  sometimes  the  HNT  drivers  do 
not  have  the  option  to  refuel  on  the  road.  They  therefore 
should  not  be  penalized  by  having  to  pay  the  high  rate  to 
refuel  with  U.S.  Government  fuel. 

Eagle  Express  Helps  Convoy  Management 

The  Eagle  Express  initiative  was  implemented  in 
January  2011.  Its  intent  was  to  alleviate  the  shortfall  in 
transportation  assets  resulting  from  the  loss  of  some  of 
the  rotary-flight  routes  in  the  area  of  operations  and  to 
provide  eustomers  with  more  reliable  information  about 
eonvoy  sehedules  and  planned  movements. 

Under  the  Eagle  Express  initiative,  the  monthly  sehed- 
ule  for  eonvoys  dedieated  to  three  routes,  whieh  were 
identified  as  gold,  blaek,  and  white,  was  sent  to  eustom¬ 
ers  by  the  20th  day  of  the  preeeding  month.  Customers 
then  had  the  option  to  traek  our  eonvoy  movements  and 
build  their  movement  requirements  around  them. 

The  advantage  of  the  Eagle  Express  was  that  it  al¬ 
lowed  eustomers  to  prediet  when  eaeh  eonvoy  would 
be  at  the  respeetive  FOBs.  Before  the  Eagle  Express, 
our  eonvoy  movements  were  driven  by  demand:  The 
eustomer  would  submit  its  movement  requests,  and  onee 
a  full  load  was  reaehed,  the  eonvoy  was  planned.  With 
the  Eagle  Express,  the  eonvoys  were  already  planned 
and  the  eustomer  eould  submit  movement  requests  for 
those  routes. 

The  biggest  disadvantage  of  the  Eagle  Express  was 
that  eonvoy  assets  were  often  underused.  Convoys 
often  went  out  on  eertain  routes  with  only  one  or  two 
loads  just  to  abide  by  the  sehedule.  It  was  eertainly  not 
eeonomieal  or  safe  for  Soldiers  to  traverse  the  dangerous 
routes  without  having  a  reasonable  amount  of  loads  to 
eseort. 

Finding  Time  for  Maintenance 

The  paee  at  whieh  the  17th  CSSB  ran  eonvoys  al¬ 
lowed  little,  if  any,  time  for  performing  proper  main- 
tenanee  on  vehieles.  Command  maintenanee  is  a  term 
reserved  for  those  units  that  have  a  strietly  “on  the  FOB” 
mission.  M-ATVs  (MRAP  [mine-resistant  ambush- 
proteeted]  all-terrain  vehieles),  MaxxPros,  palletized 
load  systems,  wreekers,  and  other  equipment  that  go  out 
on  eonvoys  were  subjeeted  to  48-hour  and  24-hour  unit 
quality  assuranee/quality  eontrol  eheeks,  as  well  as  a 


4-hour  battalion-level  quality  assuranee/quality  eontrol 
eheek  before  they  left  on  missions.  This  did  not  take  the 
plaee  of  a  eommand  maintenanee  program,  as  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  number  of  tmeks  being  deadlined,  some 
temporarily,  while  on  the  road  mnning  eonvoys. 

Attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  quarterly  main¬ 
tenanee  standdown  to  allow  eaeh  element  to  reset  and 
foeus  on  a  eomprehensive  maintenanee  serviee  for  eaeh 
vehiele.  But  mitigating  eireumstanees,  sueh  as  sehedul- 
ing  issues,  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  sustained 
poliey  on  maintenanee  stand-downs. 

Accounting  for  Equipment 

Equipment  aeeountability  has  always  been  a  ehal- 
lenge.  On  a  few  oeeasions  during  our  rotation,  sensitive 
items  were  reported  missing  from  eseorted  vehieles;  in 
a  eouple  of  eases,  whole  vehieles  were  missing.  All  of 
the  missing  vehieles  were  eventually  reeovered,  but  the 
missing  sensitive  items  eontinued  to  be  a  mystery.  In 
response  to  this,  the  battalion  eonvoy  standard  operat¬ 
ing  proeedures  were  amended  to  require  that  eustomers 
remove  sensitive  items  from  vehieles  before  shipping. 

Our  loeal  proeedures  were  also  enforeed  by  a  battalion 
direetive  requiring  all  eonvoy  eommodity  managers  to 
turn  in  a  signed  eopy  of  the  load  logs,  signifying  that  the 
eustomers  had  physieally  signed  for  their  equipment. 

In  the  eonvoy  staging  yard,  operations  were  also  modi¬ 
fied  to  ensure  that  all  HNTs  were  eorreetly  assigned  the 
equipment’s  destination,  heights  of  loads  were  verified 
for  the  speeifie  route  to  be  followed,  and  the  eustomers 
had  removed  all  sensitive  items. 

The  17th  CSSB  improved  the  way  logisties  move¬ 
ments  were  exeeuted  aeross  Regional  Commands  East, 
North,  and  South.  Over  the  year  of  our  deployment, 
we  adopted  new  polieies  and  proeedures  and  shaped 
others  to  better  refleet  the  ehanges  we  faeed  in  threats, 
demands,  and  eapabilities.  Our  eustomers  eontinued  to 
have  diverse  and  ehallenging  requirements,  but  we  were 
able  to  meet  and  surpass  them  all.  Our  replaeements  as¬ 
sumed  an  operation  that  had  been  refined  and  tested,  and 
they  will  only  eontinue  to  make  it  better  as  they  respond 
to  the  demands  of  their  eustomers. 


Captain  Owen  A.  Rose  is  completing  the  Engineer 
Captains  Career  Course.  His  next  assignment  will  be 
AT  Headquarters,  Eighth  U.S.  Army,  in  Korea.  He  was 
THE  TRANSPORTATION  OFFICER  OF  THE  17tH  CoMBAT  SuS- 
TAINMENT  SUPPORT  BATTALION  DURING  ITS  DEPLOYMENT  TO 

Afghanistan.  He  has  an  associate's  degree  in  biomedi¬ 
cal  ENGINEERING  AND  A  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  IN  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  MANAGEMENT  AND  IS  PURSUING  A  MASTER'S  DEGREE  IN 
PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  AlASKA  AT 

Anchorage  and  in  geological  engineering  from  the 
Missouri  University  of  Science  and  Technology. 
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The  CSSB  Challenge: 

Doing  More  With  Less 

The  modularity  of  a  combat  sustainment  support  battalion  limits 
its  ability  to  follow  the  Army  Force  Generation  cycle,  and  the  demands 
on  the  battalion  are  greater  than  the  capabiiities  it  is  authorized 
through  its  modified  table  of  organization  and  equipment. 


Many  demands  are  plaeed  on  a  eombat  sustain¬ 
ment  support  battalion  (CSSB)  headquarters 
in  today’s  Army.  As  a  modular  battalion,  the 
CSSB  is  not  habitually  under  a  brigade  and  has  no 
organie  subordinate  units.  The  CSSB  is  eapable  of  de¬ 
ploying  independently  and  providing  mission  eommand 
for  assigned  and  attaehed  sustainment  units  in  order  to 
provide  full-speetrum  sustainment  support  as  required. 

The  17th  CSSB,  stationed  at  Joint  Base  Elmendorf- 
Riehardson,  Alaska,  provides  mission  eommand  for 
12  individual  eompanies  and  detaehments  spread  over 
360  miles  between  Joint  Base  Elmendorf-Riehardson 
and  Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska,  with  a  total  of  more  than 
1,300  Soldiers  authorized.  In  the  last  5  years,  the  bat¬ 
talion  deployed  twiee:  onee  in  support  of  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom  (OIF)  for  15  months  from  2007  to  2009  and 
onee  in  support  of  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF) 
for  12  months  from  2010  to  2011.  During  those  5  years, 
the  battalion  served  under  6  different  brigade  headquar¬ 
ters  and  provided  mission  eommand  for  43  Aetive  Army, 
Army  National  Guard,  and  Army  Reserve  units  totaling 
more  than  5,300  Soldiers. 

On  order,  the  17th  CSSB  deploys  and  provides  mis¬ 
sion  eommand  of  assigned  and  attaehed  units,  sustain¬ 
ment  and  general  support  eommodity  hub  operations, 
distribution  of  all  elasses  of  supply,  area  support  main- 
tenanee,  eentral  reeeiving  and  shipping  point  operations, 
and  eontraetor  oversight. 

Using  the  17th  CSSB  as  an  example,  this  artiele 
will  examine  the  unique  ehallenges  faeing  CSSBs  and 
provide  reeommendations  in  the  areas  of  manning, 
equipping,  and  training  against  the  baekdrop  of  garrison 
sustainment  operations,  modularity,  and  overseas  eontin- 
geney  operations  in  today’s  high  operating  tempo  Army. 

Manning 

The  size  of  the  organization  and  modularity  are  indis¬ 
putably  the  biggest  faetors  in  determining  proper  man¬ 
ning  levels  for  a  CSSB.  These  faetors  also  signifieantly 
inerease  the  staff’s  workload,  and  deployment  adds  to 
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the  ehallenges.  The  24-hour  operations  required  during 
deployments  justify  depth  of  manning,  as  do  the  non¬ 
standard  missions  that  inevitably  eome  up.  For  example, 
the  17th  CSSB  had  to  split  its  headquarters  to  man  a  for¬ 
ward  logisties  element  and  had  eombined  aetion  training 
responsibilities  with  its  Afghan  military  partners. 

Of  eourse,  nonstandard  missions  are  not  unique  to  a 
CSSB;  all  battalions  work  through  similar  ehallenges 
while  deployed.  However,  several  examples  of  inereased 
workload  are  unique  to  the  CSSB.  For  example,  the 
S-1  seetion  of  an  average-sized,  organie  battalion  with 
500  to  700  Soldiers  will  proeess  500  to  700  end-of-tour 
(EOT)  awards  during  a  deployment.  That  requirement 
is  more  than  double  for  a  CSSB.  During  the  reeent 
OEF  rotation,  the  17th  CSSB’s  S-1  seetion  proeessed 
more  than  2,100  EOT  awards  sinee  5  subordinate  units 
redeployed  during  the  battalion’s  tour.  During  the  17th 
CSSB’s  15-month  OIF  deployment,  the  S-1  proeessed 
more  than  2,000  EOT  awards. 

Awards  are  not  the  only  administrative  aetions  that 
signifieantly  inerease  in  a  CSSB.  The  number  of  per¬ 
sonnel  administrative  aetions,  ineluding  offieer  and 
noneommissioned  offieer  (NCO)  evaluations,  reeords 
updates,  and  promotion  paekets,  is  at  least  double,  and 
in  some  eases  triple,  the  norm. 

The  faet  that  a  CSSB  beeomes  a  multieomponent 
headquarters  while  deployed  ereates  additional  stress 
and  workload  sinee  the  Aetive  eomponent  human 
resourees  speeialists  have  to  learn  all  the  differenees 
within  the  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  personnel 
systems. 

MTOE  Shortfalls 

The  S-1  authorization  for  the  17th  CSSB  was  nine 
Soldiers  aeeording  to  the  battalion’s  fiseal  year  (FY) 
2011  modified  table  of  organization  and  equipment 
(MTOE).  The  FY  2012  MTOE  deereased  the  S-1  see¬ 
tion  authorization  to  eight,  yet  the  workload  remained 
the  same. 

The  additional  workload  that  eomes  with  the  CSSB’s 
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size  and  modularity  also  applies  to  other  staff  seetions. 
The  S-3,  S-4,  and  S-6  seetions  all  have  signifieant 
workload  inereases.  The  S-3,  in  addition  to  having  twiee 
the  normal  S-3  workload  sinee  the  CSSB  is  twiee  the 
size  of  an  average  battalion,  is  busy  with  eontinuous 
planning  and  staff  synehronization  beeause  of  the  eon- 
stant  turnover  of  subordinate  units. 

In  the  S-4  seetion,  having  double  or  triple  the  num¬ 
ber  of  subordinate  units  leads  to  an  exponential  amount 
of  equipment  and  supply  aetions.  Beeause  of  the  high 
number  of  subordinate  units  and  the  frequent  turnover  of 
those  units,  the  size  and  seope  of  the  battalion’s  eom¬ 
mand  supply  diseipline  program  is  immense.  The  S-6 
seetion  is  responsible  for  all  of  the  battalion’s  network 
users,  automation  equipment,  and  network  trouble 
tiekets.  The  FY  2011  authorizations  for  the  17th  CSSB 
S-4  and  S-6  seetions  were  seven  Soldiers  eaeh.  For  FY 
2012,  the  S-4  authorization  deereased  to  five  and  the 
S-6  deereased  to  six,  yet  the  workload  remained  the 
same. 

The  MTOE  ehanges  to  the  support  operations  (SPO) 
and  S-3  seetions  offset  eaeh  other  sinee  the  only  ehange 
was  to  move  the  plans  seetion  from  under  the  SPO  to  the 
S-3.  In  the  SPO  seetion,  the  biggest  workload  inerease 
was  not  neeessarily  beeause  of  size  or  modularity  but 
beeause  of  the  addition  of  a  new  responsibility:  eontraet 
oversight.  During  the  OEF  deployment,  the  SPO  seetion 
provided  8  full-time  eontraeting  offieer ’s  representatives 
to  evaluate  12  eontraets  and  the  performanee  of  over  500 
eontraetors. 

In  the  past  5  years,  the  1 7th  CSSB  has  been  the  size 
of  a  brigade  minus,  whether  forward  deployed  or  in 
garrison.  Yet  some  key  staff  seetions  have  remained  the 
same  size  as  those  of  a  mueh  smaller  battalion.  In  gar¬ 
rison  during  the  summer  of  2009,  the  1 7th  CSSB  was 
manned  at  80  pereent — despite  the  faet  that  the  battalion 
had  12  units  and  1,323  Soldiers — sinee  it  was  not  on 
the  pateh  ehart  to  deploy.  It  was  a  signifieant  ehallenge 
to  establish  staff  proeesses  and  manage  a  battalion  that 
large  with  80  pereent  of  a  staff  organized  to  eommand  a 
battalion  half  that  size. 

Professional  Development  and  Training 

A  large  modular  battalion  eneounters  several  profes¬ 
sional  development  ehallenges.  Developing  leaders  is 
more  diffieult  when  the  whole  battalion  is  not  on  the 
same  Army  Foree  Generation  (ARFORGEN)  eyele.  In¬ 
variably,  dwell-time  issues  oeeur  when  moving  offieers 
and  NCOs  between  eompanies  and  headquarters,  whieh 
must  be  done  to  ensure  the  professional  growth  and 
development  of  those  personnel. 

Another  problem  is  the  faet  that  many  junior  leaders 
will  serve  under  three  to  five  different  battalion  eom- 
manders  during  a  3 -year  tour.  This  makes  mentorship 
from  the  battalion  eommand  team  ineonsistent  and,  in 
some  eases,  very  minimal  beeause  of  the  short  amount 


of  time  those  junior  leaders  serve  with  a  partieular  bat¬ 
talion  headquarters. 

Training  a  CSSB  in  garrison  is  very  ehallenging  when 
the  battalion’s  subordinate  units  are  on  different  AR¬ 
FORGEN  eyeles.  In  order  for  a  sustainment  battalion 
headquarters  to  train  for  its  wartime  mission,  there  must 
be  a  sustainment  mission  to  perform  and  sustainment 
units  on  hand  to  exeeute  it.  This  training  ean  be  aeeom- 
plished  through  field  training  exereises  (FTXs)  built  to 
rehearse  all  the  eapabilities  of  the  battalion  or  through 
daily  garrison  support  requirements. 

In  the  I7th  CSSB’s  ease,  the  eustomers  in  garrison  are 
the  I7th  CSSB’s  higher  headquarters,  the  3d  Maneuver 
Enhaneement  Brigade  (MEB),  whieh  laeks  an  organie 
brigade  support  battalion  (BSB),  and  U.S.  Army  Alaska 
(USARAK).  As  the  only  EAB  sustainment  battalion  in 
USARAK,  the  17th  CSSB  supported  the  3d  MEB  in 
a  direet  support  role  and  USARAK  in  a  general  sup¬ 
port  role.  However,  beeause  of  the  ARFORGEN  eyeles 
of  subordinate  units,  the  support  requirement  never 
matehed  the  17th  CSSB’s  eapabilities  between  the  17th 
CSSB’s  OIF  and  OEF  deployments. 

For  example,  the  3d  MEB  needed  sustainment-level 
maintenanee  support,  but  the  98th  Maintenanee  Com¬ 
pany  was  deployed.  USARAK  needed  transporta¬ 
tion  support  between  Fort  Wainwright  and  Joint  Base 
Elmendorf-Riehardson,  but  both  of  the  transportation 
eompanies  were  deployed.  By  the  time  the  maintenanee 
and  transportation  eompanies  returned,  the  headquarters 
was  deploying  again.  Even  though  the  support  require¬ 
ments  were  there,  the  17th  CSSB  missed  out  on  garrison 
training  opportunities  beeause  of  modularity. 

National  Training  Center  Rotation 

Before  deploying  to  OEF,  the  battalion  eondueted 
three  staff  exereises  and  a  National  Training  Center 
(NTC)  rotation  at  Fort  Irwin,  California.  With  12  units 
spread  aeross  360  miles  to  eommand  and  eaeh  with  its 
own  unique  training  requirements,  the  CSSB  faeed  a 
signifieant  ehallenge  to  develop  and  exeeute  a  meaning¬ 
ful  battalion-level  training  exereise. 

Before  the  OEF  deployment,  the  17th  CSSB  did  not 
eonduet  any  battalion  eolleetive  training  exereises.  One 
staff  exereise  was  eondueted  in  Deeember  2009,  and  2 
of  12  eompanies  partieipated.  The  staff  was  distraeted 
by  the  other  10  units  throughout  the  exereise.  It  was  not 
until  after  a  provisional  staff  stood  up  in  January  2010 
and  the  transfer  of  all  subordinate  units  was  eomplete 
that  the  17th  CSSB  headquarters  eompleted  the  bulk  of 
its  predeployment  training. 

The  eonstant  deployment,  redeployment,  aetivation, 
and  inaetivation  of  units — eaused  by  the  battalion’s  units 
being  on  different  ARFORGEN  timelines  and  having 
individual  and  unique  training  requirements — hindered 
the  CSSB’s  ability  to  have  a  meaningful  battalion-level 
training  exereise.  The  17th  CSSB’s  two  staff  exereises 
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and  NTC  rotation  that  were  conducted  after  the  pro¬ 
visional  staff  stood  up  proved  to  be  exactly  what  was 
required  to  prepare  for  the  OEF  deployment. 

While  it  was  still  a  very  valuable  training  event, 
the  NTC  rotation  presented  some  training  challenges, 
mostly  in  regard  to  command  structure  and  mission 
command  relationships.  For  the  17th  CSSB’s  NTC  task 
organization,  the  battalion  was  fortunate  to  have  the 
109th  Transportation  Company  (TC),  a  home  station 
unit.  The  109th  TC  was  separated  by  only  1  month  from 
the  CSSB  headquarters  in  its  ARFORGEN  cycle,  so  the 
timing  of  the  NTC  rotation  worked  for  both  units.  The 
109th  TC  was  the  only  unit  commanded  by  the  17th 
CSSB  headquarters  during  the  NTC  rotation.  Had  it  not 
gone  to  NTC  with  the  headquarters,  the  headquarters 
would  not  have  had  any  units  to  train  with. 

Sourcing  a  CSSB  with  subordinate  sustainment  units 
for  combat  training  center  rotations  and  then  matching 
the  CSSB’s  capabilities  with  the  rotating  brigade  combat 
team’s  (BCT’s)  requirements  is  a  significant  challenge. 
In  the  17th  CSSB’s  case,  the  2d  BCT,  25th  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision  (a  Stryker  BCT  [SBCT]),  was  more  than  willing 
to  make  the  17th  CSSB  a  part  of  the  team  and  incor¬ 
porate  it  into  the  overall  concept  of  support  to  ensure 
tough,  realistic  training  for  all. 

Even  with  incredible  support  from  the  SBCT,  there 
were  still  challenges  with  the  mission  command  struc¬ 
ture.  The  916th  Support  Brigade  is  garrisoned  at  Fort 
Irwin  and  provided  mentorship  and  guidance  during  the 
rotation.  That  said,  the  mission  of  the  9 1 6th  Support 
Brigade  is  to  provide  “Joint,  Interagency,  Intergovern¬ 


mental,  Multinational  (JIIM),  contracted  support,  and 
rotary-wing  aviation  sustainment  to  rotational  units, 

NTC  customers,  and  other  government  and  civil  agen¬ 
cies,”  not  to  command,  mentor,  and  train  rotational 
CSSBs.  That  left  the  SBCT  to  command  a  battalion  it  is 
not  designed  to  command  and  limited  the  training  value 
of  the  rotation  for  the  CSSB. 

Another  challenge  during  the  NTC  rotation  was 
observer-controller  (OC)  support.  Although  the  Gold 
Miner  OC  team  did  its  best  to  provide  the  17th  CSSB 
with  the  world-class  training  support  it  is  known  for, 
the  CSSB  was  not  its  priority.  The  rotating  BSB  was 
its  priority.  The  Gold  Miner  team  simply  does  not 
have  enough  OCs  to  sufficiently  cover  both  a  BSB  and 
a  CSSB  during  a  rotation.  USARAK  was  tasked  to 
provide  OC  augmentees.  However,  those  augmentees 
lacked  logistics  experience;  one  was  a  second  lieutenant 
fresh  out  of  the  officer  basic  course. 

Equipping 

One  shortfall  that  the  staff  exercises  and  the  NTC  rota¬ 
tion  highlighted  was  a  lack  of  authorized  MTOE  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  to  train  the  17th  CSSB  headquarters  and 
subordinate  units  adequately  for  deployment.  The  lack 
of  key  equipment  created  a  complete  dependence  on  the 
local  battle  command  training  center  for  facilities.  Army 
Battle  Command  Systems,  and  network  connectivity. 
Once  the  17th  CSSB  got  to  NTC,  its  dependence  shifted 
to  the  SBCT,  which  supported  the  battalion  in  any  way 
it  could. 

The  biggest  support  requirement  was  network  con- 
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nectivity.  The  17th  CSSB  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
stay  in  the  rotational  unit  bivouac  area,  and  it  benefited 
from  the  battalion  tactical  operations  center’s  clamshell 
tent  being  wired  for  network  connectivity.  If  the  head¬ 
quarters  had  been  pushed  forward  into  the  training  area, 
it  would  have  inevitably  pulled  from  the  SBCT’s  limited 
signal  company  capability,  potentially  hindering  other 
units’  ability  to  train. 

Being  a  battalion  headquarters  not  habitually  under  a 
brigade  requires  a  CSSB  to  be  as  independent  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  ready  to  deploy  as  an  expeditionary  force  to  an 
immature  theater  with  no  theater-provided  equipment  or 
as  a  follow-on  force  in  a  well-established  theater.  The 
addition  of  the  Command  Post  Node  will  require  a  mili¬ 
tary  occupational  specialty  25N  (nodal  network  systems 
operators/maintainer)  Soldier  to  be  added  to  the  MTOE. 

In  the  past  5  years,  the  1 7th  CSSB  has  been  the  size 
of  a  brigade  minus,  whether  forward  deployed  or  in  gar¬ 
rison,  yet  the  staff  has  remained  roughly  the  same  size 
as  its  smaller  support  battalion  counterparts.  In  October 
2011,  some  key  staff  sections  actually  became  smaller 
than  comparable  non-CSSB  support  battalions.  The 
size  of  the  battalion  and  the  diversity  of  the  subordinate 
units,  together  with  MTOE  equipment  constraints,  make 
it  impossible  to  conduct  a  simple  FTX  without  relying 
completely  on  outside  organizations  to  assist. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  continue  to  build  the  MTOE  of  a 
CSSB  to  fight  an  insurgency  in  a  mature  theater  with 
plenty  of  theater-provided  equipment  on  hand.  If  the 
trend  is  not  reversed,  critical  skills  will  continue  to  be 
lost  and  CSSBs  will  become  incapable  of  expedition¬ 
ary  operations.  CSSB  MTOEs  should  be  changed  in  six 
ways. 


First,  modularity  and  size  should  be  considered.  In 
order  to  maintain  the  pace  at  which  CSSBs  operate, 
whether  forward  deployed  or  in  garrison,  MTOE  man¬ 
ning  should  not  be  reduced  in  the  aggregate. 

Second,  E-7  and  above  positions  should  be  manned  at 
no  less  than  90  percent,  regardless  of  where  the  CSSB  is 
in  the  ARFORGEN  cycle,  to  account  for  the  increased 
workload. 

Third,  a  contracting  NCO  should  be  added  to  the 
MTOE  under  the  SPO  section  to  act  as  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  expert  and  handle  all  contract  administration  require¬ 
ments. 

Fourth,  the  CSSB  MTOE  should  be  equipped  for  the 
worst-case  scenario,  which  is  an  expeditionary  capabili¬ 
ty  designed  to  hold  up  in  a  force-on- force,  high-intensity 
conflict. 

Fifth,  the  number  of  OCs  on  the  Gold  Miner  team 
should  be  increased,  and  mission  command,  mentorship, 
and  training  of  the  rotating  CSSBs  should  become  a 
primary  focus  of  the  916th  Support  Brigade. 

Sixth,  a  war  trace  alignment  of  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  units  with  active  CSSBs  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  so  that  the  units  have  some  level  of  familiarity 
before  deployment.  This  would  allow  multicomponent 
CSSBs  to  conduct  training  events,  including  FTXs  and 
combat  training  center  rotations,  during  Army  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  annual  training. 

Major  Thomas  W.  Haas  is  currently  attending  the 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College.  He  has 
bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Wyoming  and 
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Moving  Liquid  Goid 


BY  Major  Jonathan  McDougal 


Fuel  delivery  operations  in  Afghanistan  are  complicated  by  host-nation  trucking  system 
challenges,  including  pilferage,  maintenance  probiems,  and  iife  support  issues. 


hen  I  arrived  in  the  Afghanistan  theater,  I  rea¬ 
lized  that  I  was  in  for  a  rude  awakening  when 
it  eame  to  managing  fuel  operations.  I  was 
the  battalion  maintenanee  offieer  in  the  support  opera¬ 
tions  seetion,  so  I  was  not  really  aware  of  the  ehal- 
lenges  that  fuel  operations  managers  faeed.  When  the 
support  operations  offieer  went  on  rest  and  reeupera- 
tion  leave,  I  was  plaeed  in  her  position  and  saw  first¬ 
hand  the  ehallenges  she  eneountered  in  her  attempts  to 
manage  this  ever-inereasing  problem. 

Fuel  Operations  in  Regional  Command  East 

How  eoalition  forees  deliver,  eonsume,  and  distribute 
elass  III  (petroleum,  oils,  and  lubrieants)  in  Afghanistan 
has  been  the  subjeet  of  many  eontraet  negotiations,  and 
the  proeess  seems  to  be  improving.  As  the  sole  eom- 
bat  sustainment  support  battalion  (CSSB)  in  Regional 
Command  East,  the  17th  CSSB,  also  ealled  Task  Foree 
17,  based  out  of  Joint  Base  Elmendorf-Riehardson, 
Alaska,  was  ehallenged  in  June  2010  to  eontinue  to 
improve  the  elass  III  (bulk)  distribution  system  put  in 
plaee  by  the  524th  CSSB,  based  out  of  Hawaii.  What 
was  diseovered  through  extensive  researeh  and  painful 
“trial  and  error”  attempts  was  that  there  were  entirely 
too  many  different  ideas  on  how  to  improve  the  bulk 
fuel  management  system. 

One  idea  was  that  a  stationary  pipeline  should  be  put 
in  plaee.  This  has  finally  been  aeeomplished.  TS-1  (an 
aviation  fuel  for  fixed-  and  rotary- wing  aireraft),  whieh 
had  been  delivered  by  rail  from  Turkmenistan,  Uzbeki¬ 
stan,  and  Kazakhstan,  is  now  delivered  by  pipeline. 

The  use  of  the  pipeline  has  replaeed  fuel  deliveries  by 
vehiele  to  various  Defense  Logisties  Ageney  sites  in 
Kandahar,  Kabul,  and  Bagram,  Afghanistan.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  fuel  delivery  tmeks  on  Bagram  Airfield  was  also 
redueed  beeause  of  direet  delivery  to  some  forward  op¬ 
erating  bases,  namely  Camp  Phoenix  in  Regional  Com¬ 
mand  Capital  and  Forward  Operating  Base  Ghazni. 

Host-Nation  Trucking  Challenges 

The  stationary  pipeline  is  a  mueh  more  streamlined. 


effieient  way  of  delivering  fuel  than  the  host-nation 
tmeking  (HNT)  system.  The  deliveries  made  by  HNT 
eontraetors  often  are  short  on  fuel  amounts  beeause 
of  the  shabby  eonstruetion  of  some  tmeks,  tank  leaks, 
trash  found  in  the  fuel  tanks,  and  lags  in  download 
time. 

Contraetually,  fuel  tmeks  are  given  7  days  to  arrive  at 
destinations  that  normally  take  several  hours  to  reaeh. 
Beeause  of  this,  many  military  units  program  fuel 
tmeks  into  their  logisties  eonvoys  to  inerease  reliability 
and  guarantee  that  tmeks  will  arrive  at  the  final  desti¬ 
nation  with  their  full  loads. 


Pilferage  is  the  leading 

CAUSE  GF  FAILED  DELIVERY 
MISSIONS. 


Even  when  a  fuel  tmek  is  eseorted  by  military  eon¬ 
voys,  a  driver  oeeasionally  will  leave  a  eonvoy  and  not 
return.  It  is  suspeeted  that  some  drivers  leave  eonvoys 
beeause  they  do  not  want  to  be  targeted  along  with 
eoalition  forees.  Sometimes  they  will  return  with  less 
fuel  eargo  than  they  originally  were  earrying,  leading 
eoalition  personnel  to  eonelude  that  they  sold  some 
of  the  fuel  to  make  extra  money.  Usually  when  the 
fuel  tmek  drivers  return,  the  fuel’s  quality  is  degraded 
beeause  the  missing  fuel  has  been  replaeed  with  some 
other  liquid. 

Pilferage  is  the  leading  eause  of  failed  delivery  mis¬ 
sions.  The  tmeks  have  distinet  identifieation  numbers 
and  seals  on  their  fuel  tank  valves.  If,  during  a  eonvoy 
or  delivery  mission,  these  seals  are  tampered  with, 
replaeed,  or  damaged  before  reaehing  the  destination, 
the  tmek  driver  is  not  paid  for  the  mission  and  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  eompany  is  eharged  on  average  $15  per  gallon 
for  the  missing  fael. 

When  a  driver  is  apprehended  for  stealing,  he  is 
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banned  from  eondueting  fuel  delivery  at  Bagram  Air¬ 
field.  Banned  drivers  often  eireumvent  this  safety  mea¬ 
sure  and  eontinue  getting  paid  for  eompleting  deliveries 
by  having  relatives  drive  in  their  plaee. 

An  added  ehallenge  is  fuel  delivery  validation.  Only 
one  person  is  qualified  by  the  eontraet  to  stamp  and 
approve  the  driver’s  delivery  paperwork.  Some  driv¬ 
ers  have  to  remain  at  the  fuel  station  on  one  side  of  the 
installation  for  several  hours  until  the  eontraetor  ean 
arrive  at  the  fuel  station  from  the  other  side  of  the  for¬ 
ward  operating  base  to  approve  the  delivery.  This  often 
angers  the  drivers  and  puts  an  added  strain  on  manag¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  traffie  into  and  out  of  the  fuel  point. 

Host-Nation  Truck  Maintenance 

Host-nation  tmek  maintenanee  was  a  eonstant  ehal¬ 
lenge  for  Task  Foree  17.  Praetiees  put  in  plaee  by  the 
performanee  work  statement  of  the  HNT  eontraet, 
whieh  establishes  mles  and  guidelines  for  transport 
vehieles,  should  assist  tmeking  eompanies  in  ensuring 
that  the  best  equipment  rolls  in  and  out  of  the  gate.  But 
this  is  not  the  ease  for  fuel  transportation  and  delivery. 

Task  Foree  17  had  to  put  an  HNT  quality  assuranee/ 
quality  eontrol  program  in  plaee  to  mitigate  the  loss  of 
eargo  from  host-nation  supply  tmeks  and  to  ensure  that 
fuel  transport  tmeks  were  in  eomplete  working  order 
aeeording  to  the  eontraet.  Disqualifying  tmeks  from 
transportation  missions  beeause  of  either  faulty  equip¬ 
ment  or  a  laek  of  roadworthiness  eost  the  unit  more 
than  $600,000  a  month. 

Although  it  was  effeetive,  the  quality  assuranee/ 
quality  eontrol  program  eould  not  eontinue  beeause  of 
an  inereased  need  for  fuel  in  the  theater.  Fuel  delivery 
demands  resulted  in  the  lowering  of  standards  for  fuel 
tmek  readiness. 

It  is  very  fmstrating  for  a  eonvoy  eommander  to 
have  a  fuel  tmek  break  down  immediately  after  it  exits 
the  installation.  It  brings  up  a  twofold  problem:  Do  you 
transfer  the  fuel  to  another  transport  tmek,  and  if  so, 
how?  And  do  you  attempt  to  fix  the  fuel  tmek  onsite,  or 
do  you  leave  it  at  the  installation  for  repair?  Fixing  the 
fuel  tmek  off  of  the  installation  is  signifieantly  easier 
beeause  of  the  ability  of  the  drivers  to  aequire  loeal 
maintenanee  assistanee. 

When  a  fuel  transport  tmek  breaks  down  on  the  in¬ 
stallation,  however,  it  eauses  a  series  of  problems.  The 
first  is  the  initial  traffie  stoppage  eaused  by  the  disabled 
vehiele.  Next  is  the  risk  of  forther  damaging  the  vehiele 
with  military  reeovery  assets,  whieh  are  not  designed 
to  reeover  HNT  equipment.  Then  there  is  the  delay  in 
eoordinating  loeal  maintenanee  assistanee  and  get¬ 
ting  a  eivilian  meehanie  through  the  sereening  proeess 
to  be  granted  aeeess  to  the  installation.  The  seeurity 
measures  to  sereen  eivilians  who  enter  the  installation 
ean  sometimes  take  several  days.  Finally,  onee  aeeess 
has  been  granted,  the  meehanie  may  not  even  have  the 
proper  tools  and  parts  to  repair  the  disabled  tmek. 


Life  Support  for  HNT  Drivers 

Life  support  problems  were  as  eonsistent  as  the  loss 
of  fuel  resourees  and  theft.  Some  fuel  tmek  drivers 
would  arrive  at  Bagram  Airfield  at  around  0800  and  not 
be  allowed  to  leave  for  8  to  12  hours  beeause  they  were 
waiting  for  a  fuel  load  stamp  that  must  aeeompany  their 
paperwork  for  payment.  The  rations  they  were  required 
to  bring  with  them  would  not  sustain  them  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  their  wait,  so  they  beeame  agitated,  belligerent, 
and  sometimes  would  threaten  to  leave  the  fuel  station. 

Sometimes  when  fuel  tmek  drivers  would  show  up 
without  food,  the  fuel  eseorts  would  ensure  that  the 
drivers  were  issued  a  meal  ready-to-eat,  a  halal  meal, 
or  an  alternative  regionally  eustomized  meal.  As  a 
eontingeney  plan.  Task  Foree  17  dedieated  a  20-foot 
eontainer  for  meal  and  bottled  water  storage  to  support 
drivers  who  had  to  stay  at  Bagram  Airfield  before  being 
assigned  to  a  eonvoy. 

Some  drivers  were  unhappy  with  the  quality  of  the 
meals  provided  to  them  by  the  military.  Task  Foree 
17  and  the  101st  Sustainment  Brigade  eoordinated  to 
have  an  Afghan  food  vendor  at  one  of  the  entry  eontrol 
points  to  meet  inereased  driver  food  requirements. 

It  may  be  surprising  that  these  various  ehallenges 
eould  have  sueh  an  impaet  on  the  fuel  distribution 
industry  in  Afghanistan.  Like  many  other  eultural, 
industrial,  and  eorporate  praetiees  that  have  eome  to  be 
reeognized  as  “how  it  is  done  here,”  Task  Foree  17,  as 
a  fighting  foree,  had  to  learn  to  embraee  unique  eul¬ 
tural  differenees  to  foster  progress  that  would  remain 
long  after  its  mission  was  eomplete.  Considering  that 
Bagram  Airfield’s  average  weekly  fuel  eonsumption 
rate  was  nearly  1.5  million  gallons  of  JP8,  more  than 
250,000  gallons  of  DF2  (diesel  fuel),  and  125,000 
gallons  of  gasoline,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any  fuel  tmek 
that  was  disabled,  delayed,  destroyed,  detoured,  or 
meehanieally  unsafe  eaught  the  attention  of  leaders  at 
all  levels. 

Task  Foree  17’s  progress  toward  stable  fuel  distribu¬ 
tion  operations  inspires  hope  for  the  future.  The  task 
foree  endeavored  to  foster  a  working  relationship  that 
was  eondueive  to  moving  toward  a  unique  system  of 
eoalition  forees  and  loeal  nationals  sharing  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  seeuring  a  prosperous  future  for  Afghanistan. 


Major  Jonathan  McDougal  is  the  training  readi¬ 
ness  AND  OVERSIGHT  OFFICER-IN-CHARGE  FOR  THE  2d  EN¬ 
GINEER  Brigade  at  Joint  Base  Elmendorf-Richardson, 
Alaska.  He  has  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  Wayland 
Baptist  University  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Combined 
Logistics  Captains  Career  Course. 
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Boat  to  Plane  to  Foxhole:  Seven  Key 
Steps  to  Intermodal  Operations 

BY  Captain  Christopher  Sheehan 

Transferring  cargo  from  sea  to  air  transportation  can  be  a  very  challenging  part 
of  an  overseas  deployment.  But  units  can  ease  the  difficulty  by  concentrating 
on  seven  critical  areas. 


An  Air  Force  loadmaster  oversees  a  1st  Air  Cavalry  Brigade  Soldier 
during  the  loading  of  aviation  ground  support  equipment 


When  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Bri¬ 
gade  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas, 
reeeived  orders  to  deploy  to 
Operation  Enduring  Freedom  11-12, 
it  first  had  to  plan  how  to  get  there. 

Afghanistan  presents  a  transporta¬ 
tion  nightmare  beeause  it  is  a  land- 
loeked  nation  and  it  is  surrounded  by 
nations  with  less-than-seeure  lines 
of  eommunieation,  to  put  it  lightly. 

Sinee  Afghanistan  has  no  seaport  of 
debarkation  and  very  limited  and  un- 
seeure  overland  transportation,  most 
supplies,  troops,  and  equipment  eome 
into  the  eountry  by  strategie  airlift. 

Planning  to  deploy  any  brigade  into 
eombat  presents  many  logisties  ehal- 
lenges,  but  deploying  a  maintenanee- 
heavy  aviation  brigade  into  three  dif¬ 
ferent  airfields,  with  further  support 
to  be  provided  to  at  least  six  forward 
bases,  presents  a  near  impossibility. 

After  many  planning  sessions,  the 
brigade’s  leaders  determined  that 
the  biggest  point  of  frietion  in  deploying  to  Afghanistan 
would  be  the  intermodal  port. 

The  intermodal  port  is  the  point  where  eargo  ehanges 
modes  of  transportation.  For  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Brigade, 
our  eargo  ehanged  from  the  sea  leg  to  the  air  leg  at  Naval 
Station  Rota,  Spain.  With  help  from  the  Navy,  Air  Foree, 
and  eivilian  support  personnel,  the  brigade  supervised 
and  faeilitated  the  offloading  of  64  helieopters  and  over 
240  pieees  of  equipment.  This  equipment  ineluded  rolling 
stoek,  erated  equipment,  and  eontainers.  Onee  offloaded 
from  the  boat,  all  equipment  was  moved  to  the  airfield  to 
prepare  it  for  shipment  by  Air  Foree  strategie  airlift  assets. 

While  preparing  eargo  to  be  shipped  into  Afghanistan, 
we  learned  seven  key  steps  to  sueeessfully  and  safely 
deploying  our  eargo  by  air.  In  less  than  30  days,  the  1st 
Air  Cavalry  Brigade  team  at  Rota  was  able  to  push  27 
“ehalks”  of  eargo  using  Air  Foree  C-5  Galaxy  transports. 
[A  ehalk  is  the  personnel,  equipment,  and  supplies  that 
make  up  the  load  of  an  aireraft.  It  refers  to  a  ehalk  number 


that  is  assigned  to  an  aireraft  and  the  eorresponding  ehalk 
number  given  to  personnel,  equipment,  and  supplies  that 
will  be  loaded  on  that  aireraft  for  transport.]  Although 
most  units  ean  adapt  on  the  fly  to  sueeeed,  these  seven 
lessons  learned  will  better  prepare  your  unit  to  eonduet 
intermodal  operations. 

The  Right  Supplies 

As  with  any  unit  movement  operation,  having  the 
right  supplies  on  hand  ean  mean  the  differenee  between 
sueeess  and  failure.  The  most  eommon  items  we  needed 
were  ones  that  every  good  unit  movement  ofiieer  (UMO) 
has  on  hand  at  home  station.  Unfortunately,  we  were  not 
at  home  station.  We  found  ourselves  short  on  zip  ties, 
bolteutters,  one-time  loeks,  doeument  proteetors,  and  duet 
tape.  Although  mundane,  all  of  these  items  were  erueial  to 
preparing  eargo  for  air  load. 

The  zip  ties  were  used  to  affix  paperwork  and  radio  fre- 
queney  identifieation  (RFID)  tags.  The  bolteutters  beeame 
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important  beeause  we  had  to  open  all  of  our  eontainers  so 
that  the  Air  Foree  joint  inspeetion  (JI)  team  eould  eertify 
our  loads.  The  extra  one-time  loeks  were  then  used  to 
reseal  all  eontainers. 

If  your  unit  is  involved  in  intermodal  operations,  after 
eompleting  load  eertifieation  you  will  be  required  to  af¬ 
fix  pallet  identifier  forms  (Air  Foree  Form  2279)  to  all 
equipment.  To  ensure  that  this  paperwork  stays  intaet,  you 
should  use  doeument  proteetors  and  duet  tape.  You  also 
should  use  duet  tape  when  you  mark  your  equipment’s 
eenter  of  balanee  and  identify  its  gross  weight  during  the 
JI  proeess. 

Recon  the  Port  in  Advance 

To  ensure  the  sueeess  of  any  port  support  aetivity,  you 
need  to  reeonnoiter  the  port  in  advanee.  This  is  even  more 
important  when  you  are  dealing  with  a  eombined  seaport 
and  airport.  Condueting  a  reeonnaissanee  of  your  port 
ahead  of  time  will  provide  you  with  important  eontaet 
information  for  support  and  a  eoneeptual  pieture  of  the 
operation  and  will  also  allow  you  to  identify  requirements 
for  life  support  (sueh  as  billeting,  food,  and  transportation) 
your  unit  will  need  while  at  the  port. 

To  gain  an  even  better  eoneeptual  understanding  of  the 
requirements  to  be  sueeessful,  eonduet  your  reeonnaisanee 
while  a  unit  similar  to  yours  is  moving  through  the  port. 
For  instanee,  our  unit  sent  our  support  operations  offieer 
to  Naval  Station  Rota  while  the  159th  Combat  Aviation 
Brigade  was  deploying  through  there.  The  lessons  learned 
and  physieally  seeing  another  aviation  brigade  deploy 
provided  us  with  invaluable  information. 

To  fully  reap  the  benefits  of  your  reeonnaissanee,  ensure 
that  it  is  eondueted  well  in  advanee  of  your  movement 
timeline.  Condueting  it  180  days  out  is  optimal,  but  120 
days  out  will  suffiee. 

Preparing  Your  Sensitive  Items 

When  preparing  sensitive  items  (SI)  eontainers,  some  of 
the  most  important  things  to  remember  are  also  the  most 
obvious.  Ensuring  that  your  DD  [Department  of  Defense] 
Form  1750s  (paeking  lists)  are  extremely  detailed  and  ae- 
eurate  is  the  most  important  thing  to  remember.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  all  SI  paeking  lists  are  seeured  to  the  inside  of 
the  eontainer,  and  only  “dummy”  paeking  lists  are  affixed 
to  the  outside  (to  maintain  operational  seeurity).  Make 
sure  that  your  UMO  at  the  intermodal  port  has  eopies  of 
all  1750s  for  your  SI  eontainers  and  hazardous  materials 
(HAZMAT),  too. 

The  more  aeeurate  the  SI  paeking  lists  are,  the  easier 
your  JI  will  be.  You  should  expeet  that  the  JI  team  will 
inspeet  every  pieee  of  eargo  down  to  the  smallest  detail. 

If  your  paeking  lists  do  not  refleet  the  additional  eargo  in 
a  eontainer,  speeifieally  SI,  the  JI  team  ean  require  you  to 
empty  all  of  your  eontainers  and  repaek  them  while  they 
supervise. 

If  you  deeide  to  use  standard  loeks  on  your  SI  eontain¬ 
ers,  ensure  that  the  UMO  has  the  keys  on  hand;  otherwise. 


Seven  Steps  td  Improving 
Intermodal  Operations 


1 .  Have  the  right  supplies  on  hand. 

2.  Reeonnoiter  the  port  in  advance. 

3.  Properly  prepare  sensitive  items. 

4.  Make  sure  unit  movement  officers, 

HAZMAT  certifiers,  and  air  load  planners 
are  certified,  experienced,  and  able  to  op¬ 
erate  with  minimal  guidance  from  higher 
levels. 

5.  Prioritize  cargo  for  movement. 

6.  Build  standard  pallets. 

7.  Have  the  right  pallets,  straps,  chains,  and 
other  equipment. 

all  locks  will  be  cut  for  the  JI.  The  best  tactic  to  forego 
any  lock  issues  is  to  use  one-time  locks  that  have  serial 
numbers.  This  provides  security,  a  tracking  number,  and 
the  ability  to  remove  a  lock  with  a  pair  of  bolteutters 
(commonly  called  “the  master  key”).  In  addition  to  using 
serial-numbered  one-time  locks,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  duct 
tape  extra  one-time  locks  to  the  inside  of  a  container’s 
doors.  This  will  allow  the  container  to  be  resecured  with 
serial-numbered  locks  after  the  originals  are  cut  by  the  JI 
team.  These  new  serial  numbers  can  then  be  annotated  on 
the  container’s  packing  list  and  initialed  by  the  UMO  to 
denote  a  change. 

One  last  major  issue  affecting  SI  containers  during 
intermodal  operations  is  physical  security.  Your  contain¬ 
ers  may  be  stored  on  a  very  secure  airfield  or  in  a  port 
container  yard  lacking  proper  security  measures.  But  no 
matter  where  your  containers  are  stored,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  you  check  with  the  local  provost  marshal  or  law 
enforcement  agency.  They  will  be  able  to  inform  you  of 
all  available  security  measures,  such  as  police  patrols  or 
cameras.  The  local  law  enforcement  officials  will  also 
tell  you  about  possible  unit  or  external  requirements  for 
storing  your  SI  containers.  Some  seaports  and  airports  will 
provide  an  armed  guard,  but  other  ports  may  require  the 
unit  to  provide  guards  (with  weapons). 

Ensure  that  you  clearly  identify  security  requirements 
well  in  advance  so  you  can  arrange  for  ammunition, 
weapons,  or  contracted  security.  No  matter  what  security 
measures  are  taken,  it  is  always  a  good  practice  for  UMOs 
to  check  all  SI  containers  twice  a  day  to  ensure  that  no 
tampering  or  theft  has  taken  place. 

UMOs,  HAZMAT  Certifiers,  and  Load  Planners 

Each  unit  needs  to  have  three  people  who  are  certified, 
experienced,  and  able  to  operate  with  minimal  guidance 
from  higher  levels.  These  people  are  your  battalion  UMO, 
HAZMAT  certifier,  and  air  load  planner.  The  best  prac- 
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tice  is  to  ensure  that  seasoned  noneommissioned  offieers 
(NCOs)  are  kept  in  these  jobs,  but  sometimes  it  is  neees- 
sary  to  use  inexperieneed  junior  offieers  and  NCOs.  In 
either  ease,  eaeh  person  must  be  sehool  trained. 

Although  all  three  individuals  are  extremely  important 
to  movement,  the  UMO  usually  is  the  senior  person  with 
authority  and  overall  responsibility  for  the  sueeess  or 
failure  of  the  unit  movement.  The  UMO  should  be  trained 
by  your  installation  transportation  offiee  (ITO)  in  both 
unit  movement  operations  and  the  use  of  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Coordinators’  Automated  Information  for  Movements 
System  II  (TC-AIMS  II).  Although  eourses  in  both  unit 
movement  operations  and  TC-AIMS  II  are  required,  the 
TC-AIMS  II  eourse  is  more  important;  it  is  also  harder  to 
be  profieient  at  using  TC-AIMS  II. 

The  UMO  you  send  to  exeeute  your  intermodal  opera¬ 
tion  should  have  all  paeking  lists  and  a  eomplete  list  of 
eontainers,  RFID  tag  numbers,  and  transportation  eontrol 
numbers.  This  UMO  should  also  have  explieit  guidanee 
from  higher  headquarters  on  what  eargo  needs  to  be  air¬ 
lifted  first.  (See  “Prioritizing  Cargo”  at  right.) 

Your  HAZMAT  eertifier  should  be  trained  and  eerti- 
fied  by  your  ITO  or  through  a  troop  sehool  (usually  an 
80-hour  eourse).  This  person  should  earry  a  full  list  of  all 
HAZMAT  being  shipped.  Every  ehalk  pushed  by  airlift 
will  inelude  a  Shipper’s  Deelaration  for  Dangerous  Goods 
(with  red  stripes  on  the  side)  that  needs  to  be  signed  by 
the  HAZMAT  eertifier.  These  forms  should  be  filled  out 
at  home  station  for  eaeh  pieee  of  equipment  eontaining 
HAZMAT.  Every  HAZMAT  eertifier  should  bring  ad¬ 
ditional  blank  shipper’s  deelarations  as  well  as  a  eopy  of 
Title  49,  Transportation,  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula¬ 
tions.  You  should  ensure  that  a  eolor  printer  is  available 
at  the  port  sinee  shipper’s  deelarations  must  have  the  red 
hashes  on  eaeh  side  when  printed. 

The  last  important  person  for  your  intermodal  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  your  unit  load  planner.  This  person  should 
be  trained  by  the  Air  Foree  in  two  separate  eourses.  One 
is  the  Automated  Air  Load  Planning  System  (AALPS) 
eourse,  whieh  teaehes  the  load  planner  how  to  use  AALPS 
to  produee  an  automated  load  plan  for  eargo  to  travel  on 
Air  Foree  assets.  This  load  plan  will  be  a  part  of  the  final 
paeket  for  eaeh  ehalk  and  must  be  signed  by  the  load  plan¬ 
ner  and  approved  by  both  the  JI  team  and  the  airplane’s 
loadmaster. 

The  seeond  eourse  eaeh  load  planner  should  take  is 
the  Air  Load  Planner  Course  (ALPC),  whieh  is  more 
hands-on  than  the  AALPS  eourse.  ALPC  walks  eaeh  load 
planner  through  eritieal  eargo  preparation.  Skills  taught  at 
ALPC  inelude  aireraft  eharaeteristies,  aireraft  eapabilities 
and  limitations,  and  eargo  dimensions  and  limitations.  In 
addition  to  elassroom  lessons,  students  will  normally  prae- 
tiee  loading  aetual  463L  pallets  with  eargo.  The  students 
will  then  take  these  pallets,  as  well  as  military  vehieles, 
and  learn  how  to  weigh  them,  find  their  eenter  of  balanee, 
and  physieally  ehain  them  onto  an  Air  Foree  aireraft.  All 


of  these  skills  are  eritieal  to  the  unit’s  sueeess  for  air  load¬ 
ing. 

Prioritizing  Cargo 

One  of  the  main  tasks  in  moving  equipment  ean  be  de¬ 
termining  eargo  priority.  Although  UMOs  should  be  able 
to  exeeute  movement  operations  with  minimal  oversight, 
this  does  not  mean  that  they  should  plan  movement  opera¬ 
tions  without  the  eommander’s  guidanee.  The  prioritiza¬ 
tion  of  eargo,  or  whieh  equipment  needs  to  be  in  a  theater 
first,  should  be  something  elosely  serutinized  by  the  entire 
ehain  of  eommand  to  ensure  that  the  right  equipment  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  right  plaee  at  the  right  time. 

Often,  a  eompany  eommander,  a  battalion  eommander, 
and  a  squad  leader  will  have  different  opinions  about 
whieh  equipment  is  eritieal  and  should  hit  the  ground  first. 
This  eonfusion  ean  eause  the  UMO  to  guess  about  whieh 
equipment  needs  to  be  pushed  forward  first.  It  is  eritieal 
that  all  key  leaders  in  a  unit  sit  down  and  elearly  identify 
a  prioritization  list  for  eargo,  item  by  item.  Leaders  at  the 
brigade  level  must  also  identify  whieh  subordinate  units 
have  priority  of  movement.  This  unit  prioritization  should 
be  done  down  to  the  eompany  level.  Although  one  battal¬ 
ion  may  have  priority  over  another,  that  priority  does  not 
neeessarily  mean  that  its  personal  equipment  eontainer  is 
more  important  than  another  unit’s  maintenanee  eontainer. 

Consolidating  unit  and  eargo  prioritization  at  the  bri¬ 
gade  level  and  pushing  the  list  to  the  eompany  level  ean 
ereate  a  mueh  smoother  intermodal  operation.  This  list 
beeomes  inereasingly  important  if  some  of  your  airlift  as¬ 
sets  beeome  not  mission  eapable  beeause  of  maintenanee 
problems  or  if  your  unit  experienees  severe  weather.  If 
your  ehalks  into  the  theater  are  delayed  for  either  reason, 
the  importanee  of  having  determined  what  equipment  is 
needed  first  is  exponentially  inereased. 

Pallet  Building 

No  matter  what  type  of  eargo  you  move  by  strategie 
airlift,  it  has  to  be  palletized  on  a  463L  pallet.  A  463L  pal¬ 
let  is  the  standard  pallet  used  for  transporting  military  air 
eargo.  A  463L  pallet  is  approximately  108  inehes  long,  88 
inehes  wide,  and  2%  inehes  high.  Its  usable  surfaee  area  is 
104  inehes  by  84  inehes.  The  best  pallet  building  methods 
are  taught  by  Air  Foree  sergeants  in  the  ALPC.  If  your 
home  station  does  not  offer  this  eourse,  you  ean  eheek  lo- 
eal  Air  Foree  bases  or  Joint  Base  Langley-Eustis,  Virginia, 
or  eontaet  your  ITO  for  information  on  similar  eourses. 

If  you  are  unable  to  have  your  designated  pallet-build¬ 
ing  teams  attend  a  eourse,  at  least  send  your  key  leaders  so 
that  they  ean  subsequently  train  the  teams  at  the  unit  level. 
These  teams  should  train  together  in  learning  to  build 
different  types  of  pallets.  For  example,  a  wooden  erate  is 
mueh  simpler  to  seeure  on  a  463 L  pallet  than  a  20-foot 
eontainer,  whieh  requires  three  463L  pallets  eonneeted 
together  to  form  what  is  eommonly  ealled  a  T-3  pallet. 
The  teams  should  standardize  their  ehaining  and  tiedown 
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National  Stock  Numbers 
OF  Pallet  Ei^iuipment 

Ratchet  Strap  (white) 

1670-00-725-1437 

Top  Net 

1670-00-969-4103 

Side  Net 

1670-00-996-2780 

Adjuster  Assembly  (binder) 

1670-00-212-1149 

Chain 

1670-00-516-8405 

methods  and  their  safety  teehniques,  sueh  as  hand-and- 
arm  signals  and  forklift  proeedures. 

When  you  arrive  at  your  intermodal  port,  ensure  that 
both  your  assigned  JI  team  and  the  senior  loadmaster  on 
site  are  present  as  you  build  the  first  ehalk  of  pallets.  This 
will  ensure  that  your  pallet  teams,  the  JI  team,  and  the 
loadmasters  all  follow  the  same  standards  for  aehieving  a 
sueeessful  pallet  build.  Using  this  teehnique  will  ensure 
that  your  pallets  are  not  kieked  baek  for  rebuild  by  either 
the  JI  team  or  the  loadmaster. 

The  last  and  most  important  preparation  for  a  pallet¬ 
building  operation  is  having  preeut  dunnage  and  shoring 
ready.  Sinee  you  ean  have  no  metal-on-metal  eontaet 
when  shipping  eargo  by  strategie  air,  you  have  to  buffer 
all  palletized  metal  eontainers  with  plywood  on  the  pallet. 
Using  your  unit’s  unit  deployment  list  will  give  you  a  sol¬ 
id  idea  of  how  many  and  what  types  of  equipment  will  be 
moved  by  airlift.  Using  your  ITO,  UMO,  and  load  planner, 
you  then  ean  determine  how  mueh  dunnage  and  shoring 
is  required.  You  should  then  have  all  dunnage  and  shoring 
preeut  and  stored  in  a  eontainer  to  be  used  while  you  are 
on  the  ground  at  your  intermodal  port.  This  will  save  you 
from  having  to  find  and  eut  wood  while  at  the  port. 

Pallets,  Straps,  and  Chains 

The  last  important  note  to  remember  during  an  intermo¬ 
dal  operation,  or  any  movement  operation,  is  to  have  the 
right  equipment.  Having  the  proper  equipment,  and  plenty 
of  it,  is  eritieal  for  a  sueeessful  intermodal  operation.  Any 
unsatisfaetory  equipment  will  be  kieked  baek  by  your  JI 
team  to  be  reetified.  The  key  pieees  of  equipment  needed 
to  move  your  eargo  by  strategie  airlift  are  463L  pallets, 
eargo  nets,  white  eargo  straps,  ehains,  and  binders. 

Using  air  load  equipment  is  usually  easy  sinee  most 
arrival/departure  airfield  eontrol  groups  (A/DACGs)  will 
provide  it  for  you.  (The  A/DACG  ean  be  a  mix  of  military 
and  eivilian  personnel  who  eontrol  all  airlift  operations.) 
The  A/DACG  will  normally  provide  all  straps,  pallets, 
ehains,  and  binders  that  are  required  to  move  equipment 
by  strategie  air.  However,  this  is  not  the  ease  when  an 
intermodal  operation  moves  any  large  element  (squad  or 
higher).  In  our  ease — moving  a  heavy  aviation  brigade — 
we  eould  not  rely  on  the  loeal  A/DACG  to  provide  all  of 
the  equipment  we  needed. 


Your  unit  should  use  the  unit  deployment  list  from  your 
TC-AIMS  II  movement  plan  to  identify  how  many  pallets 
you  will  need  for  your  movement.  You  also  will  be  able  to 
determine  how  many  ehains,  binders,  white  eargo  straps, 
and  eargo  nets  are  needed.  Whether  you  use  ehains  or 
straps  depends  on  the  eargo’s  dimensions.  Your  loeal 
A/DACG,  load  planner,  and  brigade  mobility  warrant  of- 
fieer  will  be  able  to  determine  whieh  eargo  requires  whieh 
types  of  tiedowns.  When  in  doubt,  always  refer  to  your 
loeal  A/DACG  for  guidanee. 

Chains,  bindings,  white  eargo  straps,  and  eargo  nets 
ean  all  be  ordered  through  the  supply  system  using  the 
national  stoek  numbers  (NSNs)  in  the  ehart  at  left.  Pallets 
will  have  to  be  ordered  through  your  brigade  from  the 
division  transportation  offiee  in  your  division  G-4.  From 
there,  your  G-4  will  redireet  the  request  for  pallet  assets 
to  the  next  level  of  eommand  and  ensure  an  alloeation  ean 
be  made. 

Pallets  are  a  eommonly  used  and  rotated  asset  in  air 
movement  operations.  To  ensure  that  they  are  being  prop¬ 
erly  used  and  seeured,  most  A/DACGs  will  traek  them  and 
ensure  that  they  stay  at  the  airfield  and  are  used  strietly 
for  air  movement  operations.  Sinee  pallets  are  so  elosely 
eontrolled,  ensure  that  your  brigade  mobility  offieer  or 
S-4  forwards  your  pallet  request  well  in  advanee  (at  least 
90  days). 

Ensure  when  ordering  your  equipment  that  you  use  the 
right  NSNs.  A  eommon  mistake  is  to  use  yellow  eargo 
straps  (often  used  for  vehiele  reeovery).  Yellow  eargo 
straps  eannot  be  used  for  air  load  movement  sinee  their 
maximum  gross  weight  is  not  elearly  printed  on  the  strap 
itself  A  white  eargo  strap  (see  its  NSN  in  the  ehart)  has 
the  markings  printed  in  intervals  on  it  stating  “5000  LB 
CAP.” 

Condueting  an  intermodal  operation — moving  from  the 
sea  leg  to  the  air  leg — ean  be  an  enormous  undertaking 
from  the  platoon  UMO  all  the  way  to  the  brigade  mobility 
offieer.  Although  not  all-inelusive,  these  seven  key  steps 
ean  help  set  your  movement  plan  in  the  right  direetion. 

The  biggest  faetors  in  any  movement  operation  remain 
the  same:  using  trained  and  qualified  people,  planning 
the  operation  well  in  advanee,  and  allowing  for  flexibility 
throughout  the  movement.  Often,  having  the  right  people 
and  right  equipment  in  the  right  plaee  ean  mean  the  differ- 
enee  between  sueeess  and  failure.  And  remember:  Nothing 
happens  until  something  moves! 

Captain  Christopher  Sheehan  is  the  commander  of  a 

FORWARD  SUPPORT  COMPANY  IN  THE  IstAiR  CaVALRY  BRI¬ 
GADE  AT  Fort  Hood,  Texas.  He  served  as  the  brigade 

SUPPORT  OPERATIONS  TRANSPORTATION  OFFICER  OVERSEEING 
THE  brigade's  DEPLOYMENT  TO  AFGHANISTAN  THROUGH  THE 
INTERMODAL  PORT  OF  ROTA,  SpAIN.  He  HAS  A  B.A.  DEGREE  IN 
HISTORY  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  ChA- 
PEL  Hill  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Transportation  Officer 
Basic  Course. 
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Warrior  Logistics  Schoiars  Seminar: 
The  Uitimate  Leadership  Course 
for  Field-Grade  Logisticians 


he  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
(CGSC)  Warrior  Logisties  Seholars  Seminar  is  a 
graduate-level  program  designed  to  expose  seleet 
field-grade  offieers  to  the  best  praetiees  in  military  and 
eorporate  supply  ehain  management  and  logisties.  The 
10-month  program  eombines  the  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas-based  Intermediate  Level  Edueation  (ILE)  eom- 
mon  eore  and  sustainment-foeused  eleetives  period  with 
the  fully  funded,  National  Logisties  Currieulum  (NLC)- 
endorsed  University  of  Kansas  (KU)  master  of  seienee 
degree  in  business. 

The  KU  master’s  program  features  a  eoneentration  in 
supply  ehain  management  and  logisties,  while  the  ILE 
eleetives  period  provides  opportunities  for  edueation  with 
industry  (EWI)  and  sustainment  field  studies  at  strategie- 
level  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  organizations. 

I  was  honored  to  be  among  the  16  offieers  to  partieipate 
in  the  inaugural  Warrior  Logisties  Seholars  Seminar.  The 
exposure  I  gained  from  partieipating  in  this  intelleetually 
demanding  program  had  a  positive  effeet  on  my  profes¬ 
sional  development,  inereasing  my  analytieal  skills  and 
my  supply  ehain  management  and  logisties  knowledge. 
This  artiele  serves  as  my  after-aetion  review  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  reeommends  ehanges  for  the  way  ahead. 

Selection  Process 

To  be  eonsidered  for  1  of  the  16  seminar  seats  in  the 
2010-2011  ILE  year,  eaeh  applieant  was  required  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  written  essay,  a  memorandum  requesting  partieipa- 
tion,  his  last  3  offieer  evaluation  reports,  and  his  offieer 
reeords  brief  Ineoming  ILE  students  applied  for  the 
program  while  in-proeessing  at  CGSC  and  were  notified 
of  their  seleetion  a  few  days  before  the  offieial  start  of 
the  eourse.  This  seleetion  proeess  yielded  a  very  diverse 
group,  ineluding  1 1  Army  Logisties  Corps  offieers,  1 
Armor  offieer,  1  Chemieal  offieer,  1  Aviation  offieer,  1 
Navy  engineer,  and  1  Air  Foree  C-5  Galaxy  pilot. 

The  CGSC  eore  eurrieulum  eonsisted  of  instruetion  in 
leadership,  military  history,  foree  management,  and  joint, 
interageney,  and  multinational  operations.  The  various 
departments  within  CGSC  emphasized  staff  funetions 
at  the  operational  level  in  environments  aeross  the  full 
speetrum  of  eonfliet.  In  addition  to  this  instruetion  were 
numerous  graded  assessments  of  the  writing  and  eritieal 
thinking  skills  of  eaeh  warrior  logisties  seholar.  Seminar 
students  partieipated  in  the  same  eommon  eore  eurrieu- 
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lum  as  other  students  in  ILE  Class  11-01,  ineluding  guest 
speaker  engagements,  strategie  eommunieation  require¬ 
ments,  and  additional  duties. 

KU  Course  of  Study 

The  Warrior  Logisties  Seholars  Seminar  students  also 
attended  elass  2  to  3  nights  a  week  as  they  worked  toward 
eompleting  the  KU  master  of  seienee  in  business  in  sup¬ 
ply  ehain  management  degree  program.  Although  all  of 
the  KU  eourses  were  presented  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  they 
were  taught  by  KU  professors. 

The  first  phase  of  the  KU  program  was  foeused  on  eore 
business  funetions  with  eourses  in  aeeounting,  eeonom- 
ies,  statisties,  fmanee,  projeet  management,  and  an  intro- 
duetion  to  supply  ehain  management.  Eaeh  eourse  held 
eight  elasses  that  met  in  the  evenings  for  approximately 
3V2  hours.  Requirements  for  eaeh  subjeet  eonsisted  of 
homework  assignments  that  averaged  3  hours  of  study 
time  per  elass  meeting,  Blaekboard  diseussions,  and  mid¬ 
term  and  final  exams. 

Education  With  Industry 

Onee  the  seminar  students  eompleted  the  CGSC 
eommon  eore  bloeks  of  instruetion,  their  sehedules  were 
altered  from  that  of  a  traditional  ILE  student  to  support 
the  EWI  phase  and  CGSC  eourses  L200,  Leadership, 
and  H200,  Military  Innovation  in  the  Interwar  Period. 

On  Mondays  and  Fridays,  seholars  partieipated  in  the 
leadership  and  history  eourses;  the  remaining  3  days  were 
dedieated  to  EWI. 

The  overall  objeetives  of  this  portion  of  the  program 
were  to  provide  exposure  to  the  eorporate  environment, 
witness  best  industry  praetiees,  and  apply  lessons  learned 
from  the  KU  eoursework  to  assigned  eorporate  projeets. 
Based  on  individual  interests,  experienee,  and  previous 
edueation,  offieers  were  paired  with  partieipating  firms 
to  work  on  supply  ehain  management  or  logisties-related 
projeets.  Firms  sueh  as  Hallmark,  Harley-Davidson,  and 
Frito-Lay  were  provided  with  two  to  three  offieers  who 
worked  from  0900  to  1500  on  eaeh  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday. 

In  my  eorporate  assignment,  I  worked  on  a  reverse 
logisties  projeet  at  the  Hallmark  eorporate  headquarters  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  My  speeifie  projeet-related  tasks 
at  Hallmark  were  to — 

□  Researeh  industry  best  praetiees  in  reverse  logisties 
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using  external  sourees. 

□  Doeument  and  validate  eurrent  Hallmark  reverse 
logisties  proeedures  and  workflows  (physieal  and 
information)  and  quantify  eurrent  eosts  and  resouree 
requirements. 

□  Identify  improvement  opportunities  in  Hallmark’s 
eurrent  reverse  logisties/retums  proeess  based  on 
findings  from  best-praetiee  researeh  and  develop 
reeommendations  to  enable  supply  ehain  and  busi¬ 
ness  staff  reviews  to  improve  the  firm’s  eurrent 
reverse  logisties  operations. 

From  January  to  May,  EWI  eontinued  with  required 
KU  eoursework,  sustainment  field  studies,  and  CGSC 
eleetives.  The  KU  eourses  were  foeused  on  eore  supply 
ehain  management  issues,  ineluding  ehange  manage¬ 
ment,  transportation  and  logisties  systems,  information 
systems,  proeurer  and  supplier  management,  and  a  final 
eapstone  projeet.  The  students  were  ehallenged  to  solve 
a  real-world  supply  ehain  management  issue  for  a  major 
distribution  firm  under  the  guidanee  of  the  eompany’s 
president. 

CGSC  Spring  Electives 

The  seeond  phase  of  the  KU  eourses  eontinued  on 
Friday  evenings  and  on  Saturdays  from  0830  to  1600 
in  support  of  the  CGSC  Spring  Eleetives  Term  I  travel 
requirements. 

In  the  sustainment  field  studies  period,  whieh  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  spring  eleetives,  we  visited  the  TACOM 
Life  Cyele  Management  Command  headquarters.  Navy 
Supply  Command  headquarters,  and  Defense  Logisties 
Ageney  New  Cumberland,  Pennsylvania.  We  reeeived 
overview  briefs,  tours,  and  demonstrations  of  eaeh 
organization’s  eurrent  operations,  supply  ehain  issues, 
and  future  role  in  the  military’s  strategie  supply  ehain. 
Following  eaeh  visit,  an  offieer  provided  the  visited 
organization  with  a  ease  study  on  the  issues  presented  and 
reeommended  solutions. 

After  eompleting  the  travel  period,  CGSC  Spring  Elee¬ 
tives  Term  II  eleetives  beeame  the  main  effort  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  eleetives  were  sustainment-foeused  to  further 
broaden  eaeh  offieer’s  knowledge  and  provide  prepara¬ 
tion  for  post-ILE  assignments.  For  example,  I  eleeted  to 
take  the  Sustainment  Brigade  Operations  Course,  Support 
Operations  Course,  and  Battle  Command  Sustainment 
Support  System  Course. 

In  the  elosing  weeks  of  the  program,  we  partieipated  in 
a  loeal  Couneil  of  Supply  Chain  Management  roundtable, 
a  KU  graduation  soeial,  a  KU  hooding  eeremony,  and  fi¬ 
nally  the  KU  graduation  eeremony  in  Lawrenee,  Kansas. 

Recommended  Program  Improvements 

The  leaders  within  CGSC’s  Department  of  Logisties 
and  Resouree  Operations  (DLRO)  have  developed  a 
eutting-edge  program  in  the  Warrior  Logisties  Seholars 
Seminar.  It  is  one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only,  programs 
that  speeifieally  target  the  professional  development  of 


field-grade  Logisties  Corps  offieers.  However,  a  few 
adjustments  ean  be  made  to  improve  the  program. 

As  the  program  gains  popularity,  the  demand  to  partiei¬ 
pate  will  greatly  exeeed  available  seats  for  the  seminar. 

To  ensure  that  the  seleetion  proeess  yields  the  best  quali¬ 
fied  offieers  to  partieipate  in  the  program,  I  reeommend 
that  CGSC  add  the  Graduate  Management  Admission 
Test  (GMAT)  or  Graduate  Reeord  Examination  (GRE)  to 
the  applieation  proeess.  With  this  additional  requirement, 
the  applieation  proeess  deadline  should  be  at  least  30 
days  before  the  ILE  start  date  in  order  to  provide  admin¬ 
istrators  with  adequate  time  to  seleet  the  best  qualified 
offieers  for  the  program. 

To  ensure  that  offieers  are  eorreetly  assigned  after 
eompleting  the  Warrior  Logisties  Seholars  Seminar,  a 
speeial  skill  identifier  similar  to  the  identifier  given  to 
graduates  of  the  Theater  Logisties  Planners  (TLOG) 
program  should  be  awarded  to  the  offieers  who  eomplete 
the  seminar.  My  reeommendation  is  that  graduates  of  the 
program  reeeive  follow-on  assignments  within  sustain¬ 
ment  brigade  headquarters,  eorps-  and  division-level  G-4 
staffs,  the  Defense  Logisties  Ageney,  the  Army  Materiel 
Command,  the  Military  Surfaee  Deployment  and  Distri¬ 
bution  Command,  the  Army  Logisties  University,  and  the 
Army  and  Air  Foree  Exehange  Serviee.  This  will  ensure 
that  the  Army  ean  take  full  advantage  of  the  skills  gained 
by  graduates  of  the  seminar. 

The  Warrior  Logisties  Seholars  Seminar  demonstrates 
CGSC’s  tremendous  flexibility  and  ereativity.  DLRO’s 
development  of  this  speeialized  program  enhanees  the 
military’s  ability  to  meet  the  eurrent  needs  of  the  ehang- 
ing  sustainment  environment.  As  faetors  sueh  as  global¬ 
ization,  teehnologieal  advanees,  joint  and  interageney 
Government  interoperability,  and  dependenee  on  the 
military  industrial  eomplex  eontinue  to  affeet  Army 
sustainment  operations,  offieers  with  the  diverse  skill  set 
aequired  in  the  Warrior  Logisties  Seholars  Seminar  will 
greatly  benefit  the  Army. 

By  making  minor  adjustments  to  the  applieation  pro¬ 
eess  and  traeking  the  offieers  who  eomplete  the  program, 
the  sustainment  eommunity  will  produee  a  stellar  pro¬ 
gram  that  develops  field-grade  offieers  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  needed  to  eombine  the  best  praetiees  of  eivilian  sup¬ 
ply  ehain  management  with  eurrent  military  sustainment 
operations  at  the  strategie,  operational,  and  taetieal  levels. 


Major  Travis  J-  James  is  an  instructor  for  Phase 
II  OF  THE  Support  Operations  Course  at  the  Army 
Logistics  University.  He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in 

RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  FROM  TrOY  UNIVERSITY,  A  MASTER 
OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  DEGREE  FROM  MISSISSIPPI 

State  University,  and  a  master's  degree  in  supply 

CHAIN  MANAGEMENT  AND  LOGISTICS  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  Kansas. 
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What  “Shona  ba  Shona”  Means 
to  Army  Logistics 

BY  Captain  Michael  D.  Andersen 

By  helping  to  train  Afghan  logisticians,  an  Ordnance  Soldier  fulfills  his  desire 
to  have  a  direct  and  positive  impact  on  Afghan  National  Army  operations. 


Soldiers  show  Afghan  personnel  how  to  fill  out  supply  forms. 


Long  after  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  eombat 
forees  from  Af¬ 
ghanistan  ends,  the  effeet 
the  United  States  has  had 
on  the  eountry  will  still  be 
signifieant.  The  world  will 
measure  the  United  States 
and  its  Army  by  the  legaey 
left  behind,  good  or  bad.  Af¬ 
ghanistan  presents  a  world 
of  opportunity  for  Army 
logisties.  This  ineludes  the 
opportunity  not  only  to  train 
and  assist  in  building  the 
Afghanistan  National  Army 
(ANA)  to  take  over  but  also 
to  teaeh  and  mentor  the 
Afghans  in  basie  logisties 
prineiples  and  diseipline. 

First  Deployment 

I  first  deployed  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom  VI  as  a  wheeled 
vehiele  meehanie.  Although 
I  was  happy  in  my  work,  I 
felt  that  I  was  not  having 
the  direet  impaet  that  I  had 
imagined  during  predeploy¬ 
ment  training.  Then  Sergeant  First  Class  Fouis  Steinke, 
my  platoon  sergeant,  beeame  the  loeal  representative  for 
Operation  Crayon.  Through  this  program,  I  was  able  to 
travel  to  various  plaees  around  northern  Afghanistan  and 
deliver  sehool  supplies  and  basie  hygiene  items  to  the 
Afghan  people.  However,  despite  delivering  thousands 
of  pounds  of  supplies,  I  felt  as  though  I  was  missing 
something  important. 

On  4  July  2010,  General  David  Petraeus  said,  “To 
our  Afghan  partners:  We  will  do  all  that  we  ean  to  help 
you  build  a  eountry  free  of  the  fear  of  the  Taliban  and 
A1  Qaeda,  a  eountry  in  whieh  all  eitizens  ean  live  in 
peaee  with  one  another  and  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  families.”  He  also  mentioned  working  shoulder  to 


shoulder,  or  “shona  ba  shona”  in  the  Dari  language,  with 
our  Afghan  partners. 

Finding  Fulfillment 

During  my  seeond  deployment  to  Afghanistan,  this 
time  as  the  operations  offieer  in  a  modular  Quartermaster 
eompany,  I  figured  out  what  had  been  missing  from  my 
first  deployment  experienee.  The  240th  Quartermaster 
Supply  Company  was  doetrinally  struetured  to  provide 
support  to  nondivisional  units  within  the  area  of  opera¬ 
tions,  ineluding  routine  operations  sueh  as  running  a 
supply  support  aetivity  (SSA),  elass  I  (subsistenee) 
operations,  elass  III  (petroleum,  oils,  and  lubrieants) 
operations,  and  a  water  purifieation  platoon. 
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A  Soldier  teaches  an  Afghan 
National  Army  soldier  how 
to  check  the  oil  level  in  his  vehicle. 


As  is  generally  the  ease  with  logis¬ 
ties  units  in  this  asymmetrie  eonfiiet, 
we  found  ourselves  adapting  to  the 
eurrent  mission  and  taking  on  non- 
traditional  roles.  One  of  those  roles, 
supporting  the  Afghanistan  National 
Seeurity  Forees  (ASNF)  partnership 
training,  brought  the  eompany  to  em- 
braee  the  shona  ba  shona  mentality. 

Direeted  from  higher  eehelons  and 
supported  by  the  129th  Combat  Sus¬ 
tainment  Support  Battalion  (our  higher 
headquarters),  the  eompany  took  on  a 
variety  of  missions  supporting  ASNF  partnership  train¬ 
ing. 

In  one  loeation,  we  had  Soldiers  eondueting  a  driver’s 
training  eourse  for  an  ANA  logisties  unit.  What  started 
initially  as  a  one-time  train-the-trainer  elass  transformed 
into  a  flourishing  training  aeademy. 

In  another  ease.  Army  logisties  Soldiers  skilled  in 
materials-handling  equipment  (MHE)  trained  their 
Afghan  eounterparts  in  all  aspeets  of  an  MHE  operation. 
The  Soldiers  taught  the  Afghan  trainees  proper  preven¬ 
tive  maintenanee  eheeks  and  serviees  and  the  importanee 
of  taking  eare  of  their  equipment.  Every  day,  the  Sol¬ 
diers  eame  prepared  to  eover  important  topies  ranging 
from  proper  ground-guiding  proeedures  and  safe  forklift 
operations  to  loading  pallets  of  supplies  onto  tmeks  for 
delivery. 

In  another  loeation,  the  eompany’s  automated  logisti- 
eal  speeialists  (military  oeeupational  speeialty  92A) 
taught,  eoaehed,  and  mentored  the  Afghanistan  National 
Poliee  at  one  of  their  provineial  supply  points.  Our 
Soldiers  reeognized  the  Afghan  forees’  need  to  establish 
a  eommand  supply  diseipline  program  that  enabled  the 
Afghan  Poliee  to  have  aeeurate  inventories  and  historieal 
reeords  in  order  to  see  trends  and  plan  ahead  for  future 
missions. 

The  129th  Combat  Sustainment  Support  Battalion  also 
helped  the  Afghan  National  Poliee  to  implement  a  trusted 
agent  program  in  whieh  eaeh  element  that  was  supported 
by  the  supply  point  designated  a  trusted  agent  who  was 
responsible  for  all  transaetions.  This  program  aided  U.S. 
Soldiers  in  identifying  Afghan  personnel  involved  in  the 
supply  ehain  and  training  them  in  supply  prineiples. 

Fastly,  the  eompany  had  the  opportunity  to  send  two 
representatives  to  be  part  of  an  operational  mentor  and 
liaison  team  for  an  ANA  logisties  battalion.  The  two 
senior  leaders  were  assigned  to  mentor  the  battalion  S-3 
and  S^  seetions.  They  helped  the  battalion  to  draw  all 
of  its  organizational  equipment  and  taught  its  soldiers 


hand  reeeipt  proeedures  and  the  prineiples  of  property 
aeeountability.  The  two  mentors  also  eondueted  elasses 
on  the  military  deeisionmaking  proeess  for  the  ANA  bat¬ 
talion’s  senior  offieers  and  trained  the  junior  offieers  in 
troop-leading  proeedures. 

The  ANA  battalion  sueeessfully  eompleted  its  training, 
deployed  to  its  area  of  responsibility  and  is  providing 
first-elass  logisties  support  to  ANA  forees. 

The  lasting  impaet  of  our  efforts  was  the  puzzle  pieee 
missing  from  my  first  deployment  to  Afghanistan.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  supplies  that  I  helped  to  distribute  during 
that  first  deployment  helped  ehildren  with  their  eduea- 
tion  or  provided  basie  neeessities,  but  for  how  long? 

The  training  in  basie  logisties  funetions  and  prineiples 
that  the  240th  Quartermaster  Supply  Company  gave  to 
Afghan  forees  will  be  used  and  passed  down  to  other 
Afghan  soldiers  long  after  we  are  gone.  Essentially,  we 
have  provided  the  ANA  with  an  opportunity  to  beeome 
self-suffieient  in  providing  seamless  and  professional 
logisties — the  eomerstone  for  any  military  organization. 

From  water  purifieation  to  property  aeeountability 
and  stewardship.  Army  logistieians  have  a  vast  range  of 
training  opportunities  to  offer  the  Afghanistan  National 
Army.  From  my  experienee,  the  Afghan  soldiers  have 
been  reeeptive  and  eager  to  learn  but  only  from  Soldiers 
who  are  genuine  and  sineere  in  their  training  efforts. 

I  believe  the  Army  has  so  many  exeellent  logisties 
programs  that  eould  benefit  the  ANA.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  many  of  us  are  willing  to  work  shona  ba  shona 
to  make  it  happen. 

Captain  Michael  D.  Andersen  is  a  prior  enlisted  Sol¬ 
dier  WHO  TRANSITIONED  TO  THE  ORDNANCE  OFFICER  CORPS 
THROUGH  THE  GrEEN-TO-GoLD  PROGRAM.  He  HOLDS  A 
bachelor's  degree  in  geography  with  a  minor  in  military 
SCIENCE  FROM  WeBER  StATE  UNIVERSITY.  He  IS  A  GRADUATE 
OF  THE  Infantry  and  Ordnance  Basic  Officer  Leader 
Courses. 
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The  Complete  Exchange 

of  an  MRAP  Fleet  During  Stability 

Operations 

BY  Captain  George  Autry 

The  416th  Transportation  Company  exchanged  a  fleet  of  Caiman  mine-resistant 
ambush-protected  (MRAP)  vehicles  for  better  protected  Caiman  Plus  MRAPs 
while  continuing  operations  in  the  Iraq  Joint  Operations  Area. 
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A  416th  Transportation  Company  Sqldier 
rewires  the  exterior  lighting  on  a  Cfiiman  Plus 
in  the  exchange  shop,  (Photo  by  S(ST Rmu^io  J 
Medina,  416th  Transportation  Companw  //  / / 


When  the  416th  Transportation  Company  out  of 
Hunter  Army  Airfield  in  Georgia  was  sent  to 
Kuwait  for  a  12-month  deployment  in  Oe- 
tober  2010,  it  left  behind  its  fleet  of  M915  tmeks  and 
7,500-gallon  fuel  tankers  and  fell  in  on  a  fleet  of  Ml  220 
Caiman  mine-resistant  ambush-proteeted  (MRAP) 
vehieles.  The  eompany’s  new  mission  was  to  provide 
seeurity  for  the  eonvoys  of  its  parent  battalion.  Joint  Lo- 
gisties  Task  Foree  (JLTF)  6.  These  eonvoys  traveled  from 
Kuwait  into  Iraq  to  points  as  far  north  as  Camp  Speieher, 
traversing  some  of  the  most  hostile  and  dangerous  routes 
in  the  Iraq  Joint  Operations  Area. 

Although  the  eompany  was  grateful  for  its  Caiman 
MRAPs  (a  eonsiderable  improvement  over  the  up- 
armored  Ml  151  high-mobility  multipurpose  wheeled 


vehieles  used  in  earlier  deployments),  the  416th  wanted 
to  upgrade  to  the  M1230  Caiman  Plus  MRAPs.  With 
additional  side  armor  designed  to  reduee  the  impaet  of 
explosively  formed  penetrators,  the  Caiman  Plus  MRAP 
has  inereased  survivability. 

The  opportunity  to  phase  in  these  improved  vehieles 
finally  arrived  in  late  May  2011  as  the  eompany’s  par¬ 
ent  brigade,  the  230th  Sustainment  Brigade,  began  to 
exehange  its  entire  inventory  of  Caimans  for  the  superior 
Caiman  Plus  models.  The  416th  was  responsible  for 
exehanging  42  Caimans  for  the  upgraded  vehieles. 

The  Logistics  Challenge 

Any  opportunity  to  inerease  the  safety  of  Soldiers  is  a 
positive  development  and  should  be  eonsidered  as  sueh. 
However,  signifieant  ehallenges  arose  in  the  proeess  of 
switehing  out  the  existing  fleet.  The  main  obstaele  to  the 
new  vehieles’  immediate  ineorporation  into  the  fleet  was 
the  state  of  their  readiness  when  the  416th  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company  reeeived  them.  Eaeh  new  Caiman  Plus 
MRAP  was  eompletely  bare  of  the  additional  equipment 
required  for  operation,  ineluding  improvised  explosive 
deviee  (lED)  eountermeasures.  Blue  Foree  Traekers,  ra¬ 
dios,  antennas,  global  positioning  systems,  digital  vision 
enhaneements  for  night  driving,  exterior  light  sets,  and 
basie-issue  items. 

Aeeording  to  the  exehange  plan,  as  eaeh  new  Caiman 
Plus  arrived  at  the  unit,  an  existing  Caiman’s  equipment 
would  be  removed  as  needed  and  transferred  to  the  new 
Caiman  Plus  platform.  This  single  obstaele  resulted  in 
two  seeondary  ehallenges:  how  to  manage  the  logisties  of 
the  equipment  transfers  and  how  to  minimize  the  impaet 
on  the  eompany’s  mission  throughout  the  proeess. 

The  Exchange  Process 

Two  alternatives  were  weighed  for  transferring  the 
equipment  from  the  Caimans  to  the  Caiman  Pluses.  One 
option  was  to  eonsolidate  operations  for  the  brigade  in  a 
eentral  loeation  by  tasking  Soldiers  from  the  subordinate 
battalions  to  run  an  exehange  shop,  where  they  would 
pull  equipment  from  Caimans  and  install  it  in  the  Caiman 
Pluses.  The  seeond  option  was  to  allow  the  meehanies 
of  eaeh  eonvoy  eseort  team  (CET)  eompany  to  transfer 
the  equipment  themselves  in  their  own  maintenanee  bays 
and  eomplete  the  task  aeeording  to  their  own  sehedules 
as  operations  allowed. 

The  final  deeision  was  to  eentralize  operations. 
Although  transferring  equipment  between  vehieles 
seems  straightforward,  it  proved  to  be  a  highly  teehnieal 
proeedure,  involving  multiple  eomponents  and  wiring 
systems.  A  dedieated  eentral  team  augmented  the  opera¬ 
tors  of  eaeh  MRAP  and  provided  eonsisteney,  a  strong 
knowledge  base,  and  maximum  effieieney.  A  large  bay 
in  a  sister  battalion’s  motor  pool  was  set  aside  as  an 
exehange  shop.  Operations  at  this  dedieated  site  were  run 
exelusively  at  night  in  order  to  avoid  the  intense  heat  of 
the  Kuwaiti  summer. 
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A  416th  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  Soldier  rewires  a  Caiman 
Plus  mine-resistant  ambush- 
protected  vehicle  in  the  exchange 
shop.  (Photo  by  SGT  Refugio 
Medina,  416th  Transportation 
Company) 


warfare  officer  made  shop  appoint¬ 
ments  several  days  in  advance, 
and  it  was  the  416th  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company’s  responsibility  to 
get  the  MRAPs  to  the  shop  for  the 
appointments.  Only  after  visits  to 
both  shops  were  the  new  Caiman 
Plus  chassis  deemed  road  ready. 


Once  the  exchange  method  had  been  determined,  each 
organization  involved  in  the  process  had  a  different  role 
to  play.  Since  the  exchange  shop  was  used  by  the  entire 
brigade,  the  JLTF  6  battalion  maintenance  officer  (BMO) 
controlled  the  flow  of  vehicles  through  the  shop. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  exchange,  the  BMO  would  no¬ 
tify  the  416th  Transportation  Company  of  the  number  of 
Caiman/Caiman  Plus  exchange  pairs  the  company  could 
bring  into  the  shop  and  the  time  they  were  scheduled  to 
arrive.  Once  the  company  received  the  order,  its  Soldiers 
prepared  each  Caiman,  cleaning  and  emptying  it  of  all 
nonessential  equipment. 

Next,  the  platoon  owning  the  prepared,  fully  loaded 
Caiman  would  move  it  and  a  bare  Caiman  Plus  to  the 
exchange  shop  on  the  day  the  BMO  had  specified.  The 
Caiman/Caiman  Plus  exchange  pairs  would  be  secured  at 
the  exchange  shop  motor  pool  and  left  for  that  evening’s 
work. 

As  night  fell  and  the  exchange  crews  came  to  work, 
the  Caiman  pairs  would  be  brought  into  the  bay  to  begin 
the  transfer.  The  bay  could  hold  up  to  three  pairs  simul¬ 
taneously,  but  two  at  a  time  was  more  common.  The 
vehicles  were  parked  one  in  front  of  the  other,  and  the 
teams  would  start  by  disconnecting  wiring  and  unbolt¬ 
ing,  relocating,  and  reinstalling  the  equipment.  A  com¬ 
munications  Soldier  supplemented  the  many  mechanics 
by  testing  radio  systems  and  Blue  Force  Trackers.  The 
crews  gave  careful  attention  to  the  sensitive  items  on  the 
MRAPs,  ensuring  that  all  necessary  items  transferred 
and  stayed  secure  throughout  the  course  of  the  exchange. 

On  average,  three  to  four  pairs  of  vehicles  were  ex¬ 
changed  each  night.  The  crew  at  the  brigade  exchange 
shop  was  capable  of  moving  all  of  the  equipment  with 
the  exception  of  some  lED  countermeasures.  Transfer¬ 
ring  those  systems  required  the  pair  of  vehicles  to  be 
brought  separately  to  a  specialized  shop,  where  civilian 
contractors  made  the  transfer.  The  battalion  electronic 


The  Time  Factor 

Competition  with  other  brigade  entities  for  slots 
within  the  necessary  shops,  combined  with  operational 
considerations,  led  to  delays  between  each  step  in  the 
process,  from  the  company  receiving  each  Caiman  Plus 
to  the  transfer  of  equipment  and  systems.  As  soon  as 
the  pair  entered  the  exchange  shop,  both  vehicles  were 
considered  not  mission  capable  and  could  not  be  used  in 
operations. 

Fortunately,  the  Caiman  Plus  vehicles  were  not  deliv¬ 
ered  all  at  once.  Instead,  they  arrived  at  a  steady  pace 
over  a  3 -month  period.  The  416th  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  received  its  first  Caiman  Plus  vehicles  in  late  May 
2011  and  its  last  group  at  the  end  of  August  2011.  Each 
week,  the  brigade  received  a  number  of  Caiman  Plus 
MRAPs  and  divided  them  among  battalions  with  CETs. 
The  battalions  then  distributed  the  newly  arrived  vehicles 
to  their  CET  companies.  Because  of  competing  require¬ 
ments,  the  416th  did  not  receive  Caiman  Plus  MRAPs 
every  week,  but  when  it  did,  it  received,  on  average,  five 
vehicles. 

The  biggest  limiting  factor  in  exchanging  Caimans  for 
the  Caiman  Pluses  was  the  time  it  took  to  get  each  pair 
into  the  exchange  shop.  Caimans  were  often  unavailable 
for  exchange  because  they  were  being  used  on  missions, 
and  timeslots  in  the  exchange  shop  were  limited.  Three 
to  10  days  usually  passed  between  the  time  a  company 
picked  up  a  Caiman  Plus  and  the  time  the  new  MRAP 
and  its  counterpart  Caiman  entered  the  exchange  shop. 
Once  the  MRAPs  were  officially  received  into  the  shop, 
however,  the  process  moved  very  quickly  and  took  about 
2  to  5  days. 

Normally,  the  416th  supported  seven  CETs,  but  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  exchange  process,  the  seventh 
team  was  stood  down.  This  decreased  the  combat  power 
available  to  JLTF  6,  but  it  was  unavoidable.  The  standing 
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down  of  the  seventh  CET  freed  up  the  Caimans  needed 
for  exchange  and  freed  up  the  personnel  needed  to  move 
Caimans  between  appointments  and  to  work  on  the  ex¬ 
changes  themselves. 

Each  Tuesday,  the  JLTF  6  property  book  officer 
notified  the  416th  Transportation  Company  of  the 
number  of  Caiman  Plus  vehicles  the  company  would 
receive  that  week.  Around  midweek,  a  team  from  the 
416th,  made  up  of  mechanics,  drivers,  and  supply 
and  communications  Soldiers,  would  inspect  the  new 
vehicles  for  serviceability. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  a  team  of  drivers  and  sup¬ 
ply  personnel  would  turn  in  stripped  Caimans  brought 
through  the  exchange  process  the  previous  week.  The 
following  day,  the  same  team  responsible  for  inspect¬ 
ing  the  new  MRAPs  earlier  in  the  week  signed  for  and 
acquired  the  vehicles.  Concurrently  throughout  the  week, 
the  same  team  would  get  the  vehicle  pairs  to  their  ap¬ 
pointments  at  the  necessary  shops. 

Lessons  Learned 

The  process  of  exchanging  a  fleet  of  one  type  of 
MRAP  for  another  was  a  rewarding  challenge.  But  any 
units  undertaking  a  similar  challenge  in  the  future  may 
wish  to  consider  some  of  the  lessons  the  416th  Transpor¬ 
tation  Company  took  away  from  the  experience. 

Keep  lines  of  communication  open.  It  was  vital  that 
the  company  maintain  communication  at  all  levels 
throughout  the  process.  The  battalion  PBO  and  com¬ 
pany  needed  to  communicate  about  pickup  dates.  The 
BMO  and  the  company  needed  to  communicate  about 
exchange  shop  appointments,  and  the  electronic  warfare 
officer  and  the  company  had  to  do  the  same  with  the  lED 
countermeasures  specialty  shop. 

The  operations  cell  needed  to  coordinate  with  the  pla¬ 
toons  to  ensure  that  their  old  vehicles  were  prepared  and 
moved  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  The  company 
communicated  with  the  battalion  leaders,  keeping  them 
up  to  date  on  where  each  vehicle  was  in  the  exchange 
process. 

Prioritize  teamwork.  In  a  process  with  as  many  tasks 
as  this,  teamwork  was  essential.  It  was  very  important 
that  all  the  players  in  this  complicated  ballet  of  exchang¬ 
es  knew  their  roles  and  fulfilled  them.  The  process  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  BMO’s  coordinating 
appointments  or  the  PBO’s  notifying  the  company  about 
pickup  dates  and  quantities.  The  dedicated  mechanics, 
operators,  and  communications  Soldiers  working  at  the 
exchange  shop  were  likewise  crucial  to  the  success  of  the 
exchange. 

Without  the  company  operations  section  ensuring  that 
enough  Caimans  were  kept  off  the  road  and  ready  for 
exchange,  the  transfer  would  not  have  happened  effi¬ 
ciently.  The  company’s  supply  shop  played  a  vital  part  in 
picking  up  new  Caiman  Plus  vehicles  and  turning  in  old 
Caimans.  And  finally,  without  the  support  of  the  battalion 
and  brigade  commands,  which  allowed  the  416th  Trans¬ 


portation  Company  to  stand  down  a  CET,  the  exchange 
would  not  have  been  feasible. 

Develop  a  system  and  track  it.  Although  many  times 
the  416th  Transportation  Company’s  systematic  process 
was  not  exactly  followed  because  of  active  missions  and 
other  variables,  having  a  system  in  place  was  extremely 
helpful.  The  system  should  be  tracked  very  closely.  The 
416th’s  operations  section  maintained  a  spreadsheet  to 
track  every  Caiman  Plus  in  the  company,  its  current  loca¬ 
tion,  and  its  phase  in  the  exchange  process.  This  estab¬ 
lished  system  allowed  the  company  to  plan  carefully  and 
accurately  to  meet  its  obligations,  enabling  it  to  be  proac¬ 
tive  and  prepared  for  the  next  step  instead  of  becoming 
reactive  and  scrambling  to  meet  the  next  deadline. 

Centralize  operations.  While  centralization  was 
frustrating  at  times  for  those  waiting  for  slots  to  become 
available,  the  efficiencies  gained  by  centralizing  the 
exchange  shop  yielded  significant  dividends  in  the  end. 
Centralizing  the  exchange  process  was  the  right  choice 
for  the  brigade  for  several  reasons.  Having  a  dedicated 
team  and  establishing  a  rhythm  helped  expedite  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Moreover,  if  each  company  had  been  responsible 
for  transferring  the  equipment  of  its  own  vehicles,  each 
transportation  company’s  maintenance  team  would  have 
lost  considerable  time,  and  the  exchange  process  would 
have  detracted  from  other  duties. 

Maintain  flexibility.  Although  the  system  in  place 
was  well  organized,  the  exchange  was  conducted  dur¬ 
ing  continuous  stability  operations.  Sometimes  Caimans 
would  return  from  a  10-day  mission  in  the  morning  and 
be  dropped  off  for  exchange  that  night.  Some  exchange 
shop  appointments  were  not  filled  because  no  Caimans 
were  available  for  the  exchange  since  they  were  out 
protecting  convoys. 

However,  flexibility  goes  both  ways.  When  slots  were 
available,  the  416th  made  every  effort  to  take  advantage 
of  them,  even  on  short  notice;  sometimes  this  required 
reacting  quickly  with  limited  personnel  in  order  to  move 
Caimans  and  Caiman  Pluses  whenever  the  opportunity 
presented  itself 

Through  communication,  teamwork,  planning,  and 
flexibility,  what  could  have  been  a  very  trying  task  for 
a  company — exchanging  a  fleet  of  42  vehicles  while 
continuing  to  conduct  stability  operations — ^became 
manageable.  In  the  end,  the  416th  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  gained  a  new  fleet  of  significantly  more  survivable 
MRAPs  to  protect  the  Soldiers  who  were  protecting  their 
convoys. 

Captain  George  '‘Chip” Autry  is  the  commander  of 
THE  416th  Transportation  Company,  230th  Sustainment 
Brigade.  He  has  a  bachelor's  degree  in  government 
FROM  THE  College  of  William  and  Mary  and  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  OF  THE  Infantry  Officer  Basic  Course,  Airborne 
School,  and  Combined  Logistics  Captains  Career 
Course. 
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The  87th  Quartermaster  Detachment  (Parachute) 
has  served  a  unique  role  as  the  sole  Active  Army 
airborne  unit  in  Okinawa,  Japan,  since  2005. 

The  unit  will  inactivate  as  part  of  a  scheduled  Army 
drawdown  in  the  Pacific  theater  this  year.  Made  up  of 
Army  parachute  riggers,  the  detachment  is  responsible 
for  servicing  and  maintaining  all  equipment  for  aerial 
delivery  contingency  operations  in  Okinawa  and  the 
rest  of  Japan.  Annually,  the  detachment  packs  and 
inspects  an  average  of  14,000  pieces  of  aerial  delivery 
equipment  at  Sagami  General  Depot,  near  Tokyo,  and 


maintains  hundreds  of  wartime  contingency  parachutes 
stored  in  Okinawa. 

Operation  Cobra  Gold 

Annually,  the  87th  Quartermaster  Detachment  partic¬ 
ipates  in  Cobra  Gold,  a  bilateral  exercise  built  around 
the  exchange  of  military  training  and  experience  with 
the  Royal  Thai  Army.  During  past  Cobra  Gold  exer¬ 
cises,  the  detachment  has  built  important  and  lasting 
multinational  and  joint  relations  with  both  the  Thai 
Army  and  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  stationed  in  Okinawa. 
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For  the  past  3  years,  the  3d 
Marine  Logistics  Group 
and  the  87th  Quartermaster 
Detachment  have  deployed 
paratroopers  from  Okinawa 
to  Thailand  to  serve  as  the 
combined  aerial  delivery  ele¬ 
ment  in  support  of  Operation 
Cobra  Gold. 

For  years.  Marine  and 
Army  parachute  riggers  in 
Okinawa  have  been  combin¬ 
ing  efforts  to  conduct  joint 
parachute  rigging  operations 
in  the  Pacific.  Historically, 
the  riggers  have  executed  a 
broad  range  of  aerial  opera¬ 
tions,  including  packing  and 
performing  hundreds  of  day 
and  night  low-level  static-line 
parachute  and  military  free- 
fall  parachute  jumps.  The  rig¬ 
gers  also  have  dropped  more 
than  16,000  pounds  of  cargo, 
all  of  which  hit  the  drop  zone 
without  a  single  malfunction 
or  incident. 

These  missions  have  pro¬ 
vided  great  opportunities  for 
combined  training  and  team 
building  among  the  services 
and  have  helped  to  foster  an 
enduring  relationship  among 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  rig¬ 
gers.  All  training  conducted 
by  the  parachute  riggers  is 
executed  with  the  safety  of 
the  community  and  par¬ 
ticipants  in  mind.  All  actions 
taken  by  the  U.S.  participants  follow  well-established 
safety  procedures.  This  training  remains  essential  for 
U.S.  troop  readiness,  the  mutual  defense  of  Japan,  and 
regional  peace  and  security. 


A  Marine  sergeant  watches 
an  Army  sergeant  pack 
an  MCl-lD  parachute. 


Army  and  Marine  Corps  Collaboration 

In  October  2010,  the  87th  Quartermaster  Detachment 
and  the  3d  Marine  Logistics  Group  signed  a  memoran¬ 
dum  of  agreement  to  operate  jointly  out  of  one  facil¬ 
ity.  Since  then,  both  units  have  strategically  combined 
resources  and  linked  efforts  on  airborne  operations  and 


daily  missions  such  as  inventories  and  shop  mainte¬ 
nance. 

The  colocation  of  the  two  units  has  been  a  beneficial 
learning  experience  in  joint  operations  for  both  ser¬ 
vices.  Working  closely  with  one  another  has  enabled  an 
exchange  of  experience  and  knowledge  that  has  helped 
each  service  grow  and  learn  from  the  other. 

According  to  Army  rigger  Sergeant  Terrance  Alvarez, 
“Even  though  we  have  the  same  basic  skill  sets,  there 
are  differences  in  techniques  the  two  branches  use  to 
accomplish  the  same  task.”  Marine  riggers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  follow  slightly  different  packing  protocols  than 
Army  riggers. 

Each  unit  has  its  own  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The 
Marine  riggers  are  known  to  be  experts  in  heavy  drops 
(loads  greater  than  500  pounds).  Although  Soldiers 
from  the  87th  Quartermaster  Detachment  also  are 
proficient  in  executing  the  same  containerized  delivery, 
bundle,  and  platform  drops,  they  have  more  expertise 
in  static-line  personnel  drops.  As  a  joint  force,  the  units 
have  relied  on  each  other’s  experiences  to  become  bet¬ 
ter  riggers  overall.  During  exercises.  Army  jumpmas- 
ters  work  hand-in-hand  with  Marine  jumpmasters  to 
safely  execute  joint  airborne  operations. 

When  it  comes  to  establishing  and  running  a  drop 
zone,  standard  operating  procedures  largely  remain  the 
same.  However,  Marine  and  Army  riggers  contribute  to 
the  shared  operation  by  providing  experience  and  input 
from  their  respective  services. 

“Working  with  the  Marines  has  provided  me  with 
insight  into  a  different  world  of  parachute  rigging  [that] 
I  wouldn’t  have  otherwise  been  privy  to,”  said  Army 
Corporal  Edwin  Bocanegra-Torres.  “We  reach  the  same 
end  state,  but  the  process  we  use  for  getting  there  can 
vary.  I  wouldn’t  say  one  method  is  better  than  the  other, 
but  the  Marines  have  definitely  shared  techniques  and 
capabilities  with  us  that  we  wouldn’t  otherwise  have 
been  exposed  to  in  a  standard  Army  environment.” 

The  bottom  line  for  both  units  is  that  as  a  combined 
force,  they  share  the  same  overall  goal.  “When  we  con¬ 
duct  an  operation  together,  it  isn’t  about  being  an  Army 
Soldier  or  being  a  Marine;  it’s  about  being  a  rigger,” 
said  Army  Specialist  Kyle  McNary.  “It’s  about  getting 
people  out  of  the  bird  safely  and  getting  the  equipment 
to  the  ground  in  one  piece.” 

Advantages  of  the  Joint  Relationship 

The  joint  relationship  these  units  have  built  is  rare 
and  special  for  tactical-level  parachute  rigging  opera¬ 
tions.  Working  as  a  team  has  enabled  both  services  to 
streamline  their  operations  and  obtain  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  resources,  funding,  and  training  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Serving  as  a  joint  capability  in  Okinawa  has  also 
provided  a  distinctive  learning  experience  for  Soldiers. 
According  to  Army  jumpmas ter  and  Quartermaster 
detachment  noncommissioned  officer-in-charge  Staff 
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A  Soldier  inspects  another  Soldier  ^s  jump  gear  before  a  jump. 


Sergeant  Archie  Gadsen,  “Serving  with  Marine  jump- 
masters  has  been  a  broadening  experience,  and  it’s 
unlike  anything  else  I  have  done  in  the  Army.  We  are 
better  Soldiers  and  technical  experts  because  of  this 
experience.” 

“The  day  I  leave  this  island  will  be  a  sad  day  be¬ 
cause  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  military  where 
parachute  riggers  from  the  different  services  can  work 
together,  said  Army  Corporal  Jorge  Alaniz.  “It’s  been 
fiin.  I’ve  made  lots  of  friends,  and  I  have  enjoyed  this 
opportunity  to  work  with  the  Marines.” 

When  asked  about  serving  with  the  Army  riggers. 
Marine  Corporal  Elizabeth  Myers  said,  “Out  of  my  5 
years  of  service,  [working  with  Army  riggers]  has  eas¬ 
ily  been  one  of  the  greatest  experiences  I’ve  had  in  that 
time.  The  Army  riggers  brought  diversity  to  not  only 
the  job  we  do  but  also  the  daily  work  environment.” 

This  year,  all  personnel  from  the  87th  Quartermaster 
Detachment  will  be  reassigned  to  other  units  as  the  de¬ 
tachment  inactivates.  By  official  standards,  this  means 
that  the  detachment  could  be  called  back  to  active  duty 
years  down  the  road.  However,  for  now,  the  aerial 
delivery  mission  in  the  Pacific  must  be  handed  over  to 
another  unit. 


Although  the  detachment  is  inactivating,  many  feel 
history  has  been  made  through  this  experience.  As  Staff 
Sergeant  Gadsen  put  it,  “The  relationships  that  have 
been  made  between  the  Army  and  Marine  parachute 
riggers  cannot  be  replaced.  Even  with  the  unit  inacti¬ 
vating,  these  friendships  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  the 
lessons  learned  will  stay  with  us  forever.” 


Captain  April  A.  Campise  is  the  commander  of  the 
87th  Quartermaster  Detachment  (Parachute)  in  Oki¬ 
nawa,  Japan.  She  holds  a  B.S.  degree  in  legal  stud¬ 
ies  FROM  THE  United  States  Military  Academy  and  is 
A  GRADUATE  OF  THE  SiGNAL  OFFICER  BaSIC  CoURSE,  THE 

Aviation  Captains  Career  Course,  and  the  Airborne 
Course. 

Sergeant  Terrance  J.  Alvarez  is  the  training  non¬ 
commissioned  OFFICER  FOR  THE  S-3,  505tH  QUARTER¬ 
MASTER  Battalion.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Airborne 
School,  the  Parachute  Rigger  Course,  and  the  War¬ 
rior  Leader  Course. 
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The  Three  Most  Common  Electrical 
Safety  Issues  in  Deployed 
Environments 


BY  James  F.  Jennings 

The  U.S.  standard  voltage  of  120  creates  problems  for  Soldiers  deployed  to  countries 
where  the  standard  voltage  is  220.  Ignorance  and  carelessness  when  working 
with  these  voltages  can  have  disastrous  results. 


Electrical  safety  problems  have  bedeviled  de¬ 
ployed  U.S.  military  forces  for  many  years. 
Since  2008,  electrocutions  and  electrical  fires  in 
Southwest  Asia  have  been  front  page  news  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  leading  stories  on  CNN.  Electrocutions 
of  deployed  Soldiers  were  the  focus  of  congressio¬ 
nal  hearings  in  2009,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
Inspector  General  (DOD  IG)  conducted  three  inves¬ 
tigations  the  same  year  to  determine  the  scope  of  the 
problem  and  recommend  solutions. 

A  key  finding  of  the  DOD  IG  report  on  electrical 
safety  problems  in  Afghanistan  was  “a  lack  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  service  members  regarding  electrical  safety, 
incident  reporting,  and  personal  responsibility.”  (This 
report  is  available  online  at  www.dodig.mil/SPO/ 
Reports/D2009-SPO-005%20FINAL_web.pdf)  The 
report  recommends  training  to  resolve  these  issues  and 
prevent  future  electrocutions,  electrical  shocks,  and 
fires.  This  article,  which  draws  on  the  author’s  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  safety  officer  in  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  Iraq,  and 
Afghanistan,  discusses  the  three  most  common  electri¬ 
cal  safety  issues  for  forces  deployed  in  support  of  over¬ 
seas  contingency  operations:  grounding,  unauthorized 
power  strips,  and  different  voltages. 

Grounding 

Any  safety  professional  or  electrician  who  has 
worked  overseas  will  immediately  highlight  poor  or 
nonexistent  grounding  as  the  most  serious  electrical 
safety  issue  facing  a  deployed  force.  U.S.  military  units 
often  occupy  existing  facilities  that  are  wired  to  local 
standards,  if  such  standards  exist.  Unlike  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia,  or  Western  Europe,  many 
areas  in  which  our  troops  are  located  have  little  to  no 
oversight  to  ensure  electricians  are  qualified  or  certi¬ 
fied.  Grounding,  which  is  generally  considered  by 
Western  standards  to  be  the  most  important  aspect  of 
electrical  installation  and  operation,  is  not  a  common 
practice  in  many  countries  in  Southwest  Asia.  This  is 


Unlike  devices  in  most  other  countries,  most  U.S. 
electronic  devices  use  120  volts.  Their  plugs  have  two 
blades  (type  A)  or  two  blades  and  a  grounding  prong 
(type  B). 

partly  because  of  the  poor  grounding  qualities  of  sandy 
soil. 

Color  coding  wires,  a  standard  procedure  in  Western 
countries,  is  often  ignored  in  Southwest  Asia.  In  many 
cases,  any  available  wire,  regardless  of  color,  is  used. 
U.S.  military  and  contractor  electricians  often  have 
difficulty  determining  which  wire  is  the  ungrounded, 
grounded  (neutral),  or  grounding  conductor. 

Actions  by  military  personnel,  usually  caused  by 
ignorance,  compound  the  grounding  problem.  These 
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Stripping  wires  and  putting  them  into  outlets  is  a 
common  method  of  bypassing  adapters.  It  is  illegal 
and  extremely  dangerous. 


actions  include  snipping  off  grounding  prongs  on  plugs, 
cutting  and  splicing  electrical  wires,  jury-rigging  or 
altering  circuit  breaker  panels,  and  failing  to  properly 
ground  generators. 

The  3  January  2008  eleetroeution  of  Staff  Sergeant 
Ryan  Maseth  of  the  5th  Special  Forces  Group  while  he 
was  taking  a  shower  in  the  Radwaniyah  Palaee  Base 
Complex  in  Baghdad,  Iraq,  tragieally  highlighted  the 
grounding  problem.  The  hot- water  heater,  installed  by 
Iraqi  eleetricians  before  the  arrival  of  U.S.  forees,  was 
not  grounded,  and  the  eircuit  breaker  panel  was  inop¬ 
erable.  Staff  Sergeant  Maseth  was  eleetroeuted  in  the 
shower  when  a  short  in  the  water  pump  electrified  the 
water.  The  stray  amperage  was  not  channeled  to  the 
ground  through  a  grounding  wire  beeause  one  was  not 
installed.  Subsequent  eongressional  hearings  and  DOD 
IG  reports  focused  attention  on  the  problem. 

Through  a  quiekly  exeeuted  contraet,  dozens  of  U.S. - 
trained  and  -certified  master  electricians  were  sent  to 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan  to  fix  electrical  deficiencies.  Task 
Force  for  Safety  Actions  for  Fire  and  Electricity  (TF 
SAFE)  in  Iraq  and  Task  Force  Protecting  Our  Warfight¬ 
ers  and  Electrical  Resources  (TF  POWER)  in  Afghani¬ 
stan  were  established  to  provide  resourees,  tracking, 
and  command  attention  to  the  problems. 

The  IG  reports  identified  19  instances  of  electroeu- 
tion  in  Southwest  Asia.  Although  this  full-eourt  press 
mitigated  thousands  of  life-threatening  eleetrical 
hazards,  the  grounding  problem  remains.  The  eon- 
tinued  use  of  local  electricians  by  subcontractors  and 
military  units  seeking  ways  to  eut  construction  costs  is 
a  problem.  Soldiers  who  ignore  electrical  standards  or 
bypass  grounds,  especially  in  living  areas,  perpetuate 

This  Chinese  adapter  has  multiple  sockets. 

Although  these  types  of  adapters  are  handy,  they 
are  poorly  constructed  and  easily  catch  fire, 
despite  the  fuse  built  into  the  component.  The  fuse 
in  this  adapter  did  not  prevent  the  fire. 


the  danger  of  eleetrocutions  and  fires. 

Oversight  by  safety  personnel  is  a  partial  answer  to 
the  grounding  problem,  but  having  engaged  first-line 
supervisors — ^usually  junior  sergeants,  who  know  what 
“wrong”  looks  like  beeause  they  conduct  unannounced 
inspeetions  of  living  areas — is  the  most  effective 
solution.  “A  First-Line  Supervisor’s  Safety  Inspeetion 
Guide  for  Deployed  Living  and  Work  Areas”  is  a  refer¬ 
ence  published  by  the  101st  Sustainment  Brigade  in 
2009.  It  is  available  to  download  at  the  Army  Combat 
Readiness/Safety  Center  website  at  https://safety.army. 
mil/LinkCliek.aspx?fileticket=Ds2ULm5fPD4%3D&t- 
abid=654. 

Unauthorized  Power  Strips 

Although  standard  operating  proeedures  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  mandate  the  eountrywide  use  of  electrical 
components  approved  by  Underwriters  Laboratories 
(UL),  the  Canadian  Standards  Association  (CSA),  or 
the  European  Eeonomic  Community’s  European  Con- 
formity/Conformite  Europeenne  (CE),  poorly  manu- 
faetured  power  strips  eontinue  to  present  major  fire 
hazards  in  deployed  environments. 

The  primary  souree  for  these  unsafe  power  strips  is 
China.  The  China  Compulsory  Certification  (CCC) 
logo  is  intended  to  be  a  quality  eontrol  standard.  How¬ 
ever,  eleetrieal  power  strips  with  the  CCC  logo  have 
consistently  been  shown  to  be  of  poor  quality  and  often 
cateh  on  fire.  Chinese  power  strips  are  usually  made  of 
very  thin  plastic,  have  internal  metal  components  that 
quiekly  loosen  with  use,  and  have  extremely  small  wire 
gauges  that  are  unsuitable  for  the  amperage  the  strip 
can  draw. 
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Hundreds  of  fires  have  been  caused  by  Chinese 
power  strips.  When  multiple  high-amperage  items  are 
plugged  in,  the  strips  often  melt  down  and  ignite  a  fire. 
Chinese  manufacturers  have  beeome  skilled  at  coun¬ 
terfeiting  and  applying  UL  and  CE  logos,  frustrating 
safety  and  fire  professionals  when  procurement  person¬ 
nel  purchase  items  loeally  that  appear  to  comply  with 
the  UL  or  CE  standards. 

The  primary  reason  U.S.  military  personnel  purehase 
and  use  Chinese  power  strips  is  their  multiple-use 
outlets.  Soldiers  are  familiar  with  the  National  Electri- 
eal  Manufaeturers  Association  type  A  and  type  B  plugs, 
the  standard  American  two-blade  plug.  (Type  A  has  no 
grounding  prong;  type  B  has  one.)  Those  who  are  serv¬ 
ing  or  have  served  in  Europe  are  familiar  with  the  type 
C,  E,  and  F  prong-style  plugs.  (For  an  excellent  sum¬ 
mary  of  plug  eonfigurations,  see  http://en.wikipedia. 
org/wiki/Eleetrieal_plug.)  However,  the  type  G,  or 
British  Standard  1363  plug,  is  widely  used  in  South¬ 
west  Asia.  Soldiers  are  often  mystified  by  the  various 
plugs  and  outlets. 

Although  the  Army  and  Air  Foree  Exehange  Ser- 
viee  post  exehanges  earry  only  UL-  and  CE-approved 
power  strips  and  adapters,  many  of  the  outlying  op¬ 
erating  bases  and  outposts  have  limited  aeeess  to  the 
safe,  approved  versions.  Unfortunately,  loeal  vendors 
usually  only  earry  the  Chinese  strips.  Units  in  outlying 
areas  have  a  vested  interest  in  keeping  money  flowing 
through  the  loeal  area,  and  most  outposts  have  a  small 
shop  or  two  operated  by  loeal  merehants. 

Education,  Training,  and  Oversight 

The  problem  is  twofold.  As  identified  in  the  DOD 
IG  report,  the  average  military  member  is  unaware  of 
the  different  types  of  plugs  and  their  eapabilities  and 
limitations.  Removing  grounding  prongs  and  plugging 
110-volt  equipment  into  a  220-volt  eireuit  are  usually 
the  result  of  ignoranee,  not  a  willful  desire  to  break  the 
safety  rules.  In  many  eases,  an  unsatisfaetory  response 
to  the  use  of  the  unsafe  Chinese  power  strip  is,  “It  was 
there  when  I  got  here.” 

The  solution  is  similar  to  the  grounding  problem: 
edueation,  training,  and  oversight.  A  proaetive  safety 
professional,  with  the  baeking  of  the  eommander  to 
sehedule  time  on  the  predeployment  training  ealendar, 
is  the  key  to  edueating  and  training  Soldiers.  After 
arriving  in  theater,  periodie  inspeetions  by  first-line 
supervisors,  espeeially  in  living  areas,  will  reveal  if  un¬ 
safe  power  strips  are  hidden  and  present  a  fire  hazard. 

This  problem  also  ean  be  mitigated  by  purehasing 
and  shipping  UL-approved  power  strips  and  adapters 
before  deploying.  Pre-mission  planning  by  the  unit 
safety  offieer  or  staff  engineer  must  inelude  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  antieipated  need  for  eleetrieal  power  strips, 
whieh  often  ean  be  met  by  stoeking  the  supply  CONEX 
(eontainer  express)  with  power  strips  before  shipment 
overseas. 


Above,  this  photo  shows  type  E  or  F  Europlug  with 
ground.  Types  D,  E,  and  F  are  very  similar.  Below, 
type  G  British  Standard  1363  plugs  are  often  found  in 
Southwest  Asia.  A  fuse  below  the  red  cover  will  blow 
and  protect  the  circuit. 


This  non-CE  certified  step-up/down  voltage  transformer  and  regulator  was  the  cause  of  a  fire  at  an  operating 
base  in  Afghanistan,  Procuring  safe  transformers  is  difficult  since  most  are  not  CE  approved  and  many  have 
counterfeit  CE  logos  applied  by  Chinese  manufacturers. 


Different  Voltages 

With  the  completion  of  the  military  drawdown  in 
Iraq,  the  110  volts  versus  220  volts  problem  has  virtu¬ 
ally  disappeared  since  Iraq  has  a  220-volt  electrical 
system  and  Soldiers  in  Afghanistan  are  usually  on  a 
1 10-volt  grid  (even  though  the  Afghan  commercial 
standard — ^where  there  is  electricity — is  220  volts). 

Base  camps  constructed  by  European  nations  usually 
use  the  220- volt  standard,  so  U.S.  military  personnel 
on  those  camps  must  be  aware  of  the  differences.  Many 
Soldiers  discovered  the  hard  way  during  their  initial 
deployment  to  Iraq  that  although  a  simple  adapter  will 
allow  one  to  insert  a  U.S.  blade-style  type  A  or  B  plug 
into  a  two-prong  type  C,  E,  or  F  outlet,  doing  so  can 
damage  the  equipment  plugged  into  it.  The  primary 
casualties  of  this  lack  of  knowledge  were  U.S. -built 
110-volt-only  printers,  which  were  often  fried  by  220- 
volt  outlets. 

Virtually  every  unit  experienced  some  kind  of  ad¬ 
verse  event  involving  220-volt  outlets;  most  ended  up 
with  a  smoking,  burning  piece  of  electrical  equipment, 
with  a  dumbfounded  private  first  class  standing  beside 
it  wondering  how  he  would  explain  this  to  the  first 
sergeant. 

I  personally  witnessed  a  Soldier  plug  in  a  desktop 
computer  without  switching  the  red  tab  on  the  back 


from  the  110  to  the  220  setting.  The  wisp  of  smoke  and 
audible  pop  were  the  result  of  the  fuse  blowing,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  machine  as  designed.  It  was  quite  a  while 
before  a  replacement  fuse  could  be  ordered  and  sent 
from  the  United  States,  however,  and  the  computer  was 
useless  in  the  interim.  (The  Soldier  who  made  that  error 
was  a  sergeant  first  class,  not  a  private.) 

The  101st  Sustainment  Brigade  produced  a  12-min- 
ute  video  summarizing  these  electrical  challenges, 
which  is  posted  at  the  Army  Combat  Readiness/Safety 
Center  website  at  https://safety.army.mil/multime- 
dia/VIDEOLIBRARY/VideoPlayer/TabId/421/Vid- 
eoId/2 1 3/Electrical-Safety-In-Iraq.aspx. 

To  prevent  confusion,  many  units  marked  each  outlet 
with  “110  V”  or  “220  V,”  but  these  labels  or  magic 
marker  scribbles  often  fade  or  disappear  over  time.  In 
one  case,  a  contractor  wired  220-volt  service  into  an 
outlet  with  the  U.S.  type  B  blade-style  plug-in,  which 
caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  a  few  more  fried 
components. 

Step-up/down  voltage  transformers  provide  a  solu¬ 
tion,  but  the  primary  source  for  these  appliances  is — 
you  guessed  it — China.  After  electricians  employed  by 
a  U.S.  contractor  in  Afghanistan  inspected  new  local¬ 
ly-purchased  step-up/down  transformers,  they  were 
determined  to  be  unsafe.  Manufactured  in  China,  they 
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Chinese  power  strips 
are  often  poorly  constructed 
and  easily  catch  on  fire.  However, 
their  multiuse  outlet 
configurations  make  them  very 
appealing.  They  are  not  UL 
or  CE  approved  and  are  not 
allowed  on  U,S,  military  facilities 
in  Southwest  Asia, 


included  a  counterfeit  CE  logo  carefully  stenciled  on 
the  side.  A  visit  to  the  company  website  revealed  a  link 
to  the  CE  certificate — a  handsome  piece  of  paper  with 
fancy  script  suitable  for  framing.  It  was  counterfeit; 
there  was  no  CE  approval. 

When  an  electrician  checked  the  transformer  sche¬ 
matic  posted  on  the  website,  he  determined  that  the 
ground  was  insufficient  and  the  product  presented  a 
serious  fire  and  shock  hazard.  A  Google  search  for 
“unsafe  Chinese  transformers”  reveals  a  wide  variety 
of  perspectives,  with  most  experts  advising  caution 
when  purchasing  Chinese  electrical  products  and  many 
highlighting  the  widespread  counterfeit  certification 
problem. 

The  primary  solution  to  the  110  volts  versus  220 
volts  problem,  again,  is  education  and  training.  Soldiers 
must  be  trained  on  the  differences  between  the  two 
electrical  systems.  The  hazard  of  using  adapters  is  a 
key  part  of  this  education  process,  and  marking  outlets 
is  an  excellent  practice.  Determining  whether  a  step-up/ 
down  power  transformer  is  suitable  for  use  is  a  more 
difficult  problem.  A  blanket  rule  of  “don’t  buy  Chinese 
products”  is  not  feasible  since  most  Chinese  goods  are 
safe  despite  widespread  publicity  to  the  contrary  in 
recent  years.  Purchasing  American-manufactured  trans¬ 
formers  ensures  excellent  quality  control,  but  they  are 
difficult  to  find  because  they  are  not  in  high  demand  in 
the  United  States. 

Most  electrical  safety  issues  in  deployed  environ¬ 
ments  can  be  solved  with  education  and  training.  U.S. 
military  personnel  who  have  not  been  stationed  over¬ 
seas  do  not  normally  have  extensive  exposure  to  differ¬ 
ent  electrical  systems.  Many  are  completely  unaware 
that  other  countries  have  different  voltages.  Few  know 
about  UL  or  CE  certifications.  The  addition  of  full-time 


civilian  safety  professionals  on  brigade  staffs  creates  an 
excellent  resource  for  educating  and  training  Soldiers 
on  these  key  issues. 

Training  must  not  begin  when  Soldiers  arrive  in 
theater;  it  must  be  part  of  the  predeployment  process. 
Since  the  weeks  before  deployment  are  a  blur  of  activ¬ 
ity,  command  emphasis  may  be  needed  to  ensure  that 
time  is  set  aside  for  electrical  safety  training.  Periodic 
refresher  training  sessions  while  deployed  sustain 
awareness  and  combat  complacency.  Procurement 
personnel  and  S-4s  also  must  be  educated  about  the  UL 
and  CE  certification  requirements  because  they  should 
be  able  to  cut  off  local  purchases  that  provide  an  entry 
route  for  unsafe  electrical  equipment. 

Last  and  most  importantly,  unannounced  inspections 
of  living  and  work  areas  will  identify  unsafe  practices 
and  eliminate  unsafe  electrical  components.  First-line 
noncommissioned  officer  leadership  and  supervision, 
with  the  continuous  assistance  of  safety  professionals, 
is  the  key  to  successful  mitigation  of  electrical  fires, 
shocks,  and  electrocutions. 


James  F  Jennings  is  the  safety  officer  for  the 
101st  Sustainment  Brigade.  A  retired  lieutenant 
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Logistics  and  Analysis 
in  the  Science  of  War 


BY  James  A.  Harvey  III 


Studies  conducted  by  the  Army  Materiel  Systems  Analysis  Activity 
are  making  significant  contributions  to  improving  logistics  operations. 


The  analysis  of  warfare  is  not  new  and  in  faet  has 
been  oeeurring  for  eenturies.  More  than  2,000 
years  ago,  the  Chinese  military  theorist  Sun  Tzu 
took  analysis  of  war  seriously  enough  to  put  his  thoughts 
down  in  writing.  In  the  19th  eentury,  two  great  military 
theorists,  the  Swiss-born  Antoine-Henri  Jomini  and  the 
Prussian  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  also  analyzed  war,  inelud¬ 
ing  the  question  of  whether  war  was  more  of  an  art  or  a 
seienee. 

Clausewitz,  in  the  end,  determined  that  war  was  a 
gamble  and  that  faetors  like  the  “fog  of  war”  and  “frie- 
tion”  do  not  allow  war  to  be  eompletely  driven  by  sei¬ 
enee.  (Frietion  is  what  Soldiers  today  eall  “Murphy.”) 
Jomini  originally  thought  that  the  praetiee  of  war,  like 
other  diseiplines,  eould  be  broken  down  into  solid,  ratio¬ 
nal  prineiples  that,  if  followed,  would  produee  sueeess  on 
the  battlefield.  Ultimately,  Jomini  seemed  to  realize  that 
sueh  analysis  was  not  very  realistie  and  that  war  was  both 
seienee  and  art. 

However,  this  artiele  is  not  meant  to  reignite  the 
Clausewitz  versus  Jomini  or  the  warfare  art  versus  sei¬ 
enee  debates.  My  real  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  that  by 
using  some  of  the  Army’s  eurrent  analytieal  eapabilities, 
seientifie  prineiples  ean  be  applied  to  the  study  of  battle¬ 
field  and  peaeetime  logisties.  The  use  of  these  objeetive 
methods  would  have  been  appreeiated  by  Jomini  beeause 
he  was  one  of  the  first  great  theorists  to  aetively  eonsider 
logisties  while  developing  his  theories. 

I  would  argue  that  the  logisties  aspeets  of  warfare  are 
in  faet  more  open  to  seientifie  analysis  than  other  aspeets. 
I  think  this  ean  be  demonstrated  by  reviewing  several 
examples  of  the  logisties  analysis  performed  by  the  Field 
Studies  Braneh  (FSB)  of  the  Army  Materiel  Systems 
Analysis  Aetivity  (AMSAA). 

AMSAA’s  Mission 

AMSAA,  loeated  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Maryland,  is  the  Army’s  materiel  analysis  organization. 
Although  other  analytie  organizations  foeus  on  taeties, 
strategy,  and  lessons  learned  outside  of  the  materiel 
realm,  examining  the  materiel  aspeet  of  the  Army’s  fune- 
tions  is  the  driving  foree  behind  AMSAA’s  mission. 

FSB  foeuses  on  the  analysis  of  logisties  systems,  pro- 
eesses,  and  materiel.  This  analysis  is  eondueted  by  engi¬ 


neers,  operations  researeh  analysts,  mathematieians,  and 
other  personnel  in  objeetive  diseiplines.  FSB  supports  the 
logisties  aspeets  of  Army  warfighting  by  providing  the 
types  of  seientifie  analysis  that  Jomini  eould  only  dream 
of 

The  Offiee  of  Personnel  Management  elassifies  opera¬ 
tions  researeh  and  systems  analysis  (ORSA)  as  eareer 
series  1515  and  states,  “The  primary  requirement  of 
operations  researeh  work  is  eompetenee  in  the  rigorous 
methods  of  seientifie  inquiry  and  analysis  rather  than  in 
the  subjeet  matter  of  the  problem.”  The  military  offieer 
equivalent  to  the  eivilian  1515  series  is  funetional  area 
49.  The  entire  AMS AA  workforee,  other  than  the  deputy 
direetor,  who  is  a  eolonel,  eonsists  of  Department  of  the 
Army  (DA)  eivilians  and  eontraetors. 

Deployment  of  Analysts  in  Southwest  Asia 

One  use  of  analysis  in  logisties  has  been  AMSAA 
FSB’s  deployment  of  analysts  to  Iraq,  Kuwait,  and 
Afghanistan.  These  analysts  provide  logisties  analysis 
support  while  deployed  in  support  of  Army  field  support 
brigades  (AFSBs).  AFSBs  provide  the  eritieal  interfaee 
between  the  materiel  enterprise  and  the  warfighter.  Cur¬ 
rently,  the  401st  AFSB  is  in  Afghanistan  and  the  402d 
AFSB  is  in  Kuwait  after  leaving  Iraq.  However,  the  402d 
does  eontinue  to  support  the  Department  of  State  mission 
in  Iraq.  The  FSB  deployed  analysts  to  Iraq  in  September 
2006  and  to  Afghanistan  in  August  2008  on  a  rotational 
basis. 

FSB  analytie  eapabilities  have  led  to  logisties  improve¬ 
ments  through  studies  sueh  as  the  following. 

Fire  suppression  systems.  During  2007  and  2008,  fire 
suppression  systems  in  eombat  vehieles  in  Iraq  were 
experieneing  premature  diseharges  that  made  vehieles  not 
mission  eapable,  whieh  in  turn  degraded  eombat  power. 
FSB’s  Steve  Webb  was  attaehed  to  the  402d  AFSB  and 
eondueted  an  analysis  that  helped  to  resolve  this  prob¬ 
lem.  For  his  efforts  in  this  and  other  studies  while  he  was 
deployed,  Webb  reeeived  one  of  the  Army  Materiel  Com¬ 
mand’s  2009  Louis  Dellamoniea  Outstanding  Personnel 
of  the  Year  Awards. 

Tactical  wheeled  vehicle  power  draw,  A  taetieal 
wheeled  vehiele  (TWV)  power  draw  study  was  used  to 
determine  if  the  eleetrieal  load  on  various  TWVs  was  too 
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A  deployed  AMSAA  analyst  installs  devices 
to  gather  data  on  a  tactical  wheeled  vehicle 
during  the  AMSAA  power  draw  study. 


large  for  their  design  speeifieations  and,  if  not,  how  mueh 
“head  room”  remained  for  potential  future  items  to  be 
installed  with  an  additional  inerease  in  power  draw. 

Stryker  temperatures.  Temperature  data  eolleetion 
and  analysis  of  Stryker  armored  vehieles  in  Iraq  helped 
lead  to  the  installation  of  air-eonditioning.  The  data  were 
eolleeted  by  AMSAA  analysts  and  eompared  to  Army 
Publie  Health  Command  data  showing  that  temperatures 
in  Strykers  eould  exeeed  those  the  human  body  eould 
withstand.  Using  a  $45  sensor  to  eolleet  temperature 
data  yielded  more  than  $20  million  in  funding  to  support 
eompartment  eooling  redesigns  in  Strykers  and  traeked 
vehieles. 

These  analyses,  baeked  up  by  data,  helped  to  provide 
solutions  that  prevented  the  degradation  of  eombat  power. 
Sueh  degradation  affeets  lives  and  resourees.  As  the 
Army  moves  into  an  era  of  seareer  resourees,  resouree 
eonservation  will  beeome  even  more  important,  and  data- 
driven  analysis  should  lead  the  way.  The  emphasis  given 
to  managing  fmaneial  resourees  in  eurrent  operations,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  Commander’s  Guide  to  Money  as 
a  Weapons  System  (Center  for  Army  Lessons  Learned 
Handbook  09-27),  testifies  to  the  important  role  money 
plays  in  eombat  power  and  sustainment. 

Sample  Data  Collection 

Sample  data  eolleetion  (SDC)  is  an  Army  G-4  mainte- 
nanee  program  that  involves  the  worldwide  eolleetion  of 
maintenanee  data  from  a  sample  of  Army  eombat  vehi¬ 
eles,  TWVs,  artillery  systems,  and  aviation  assets  (inelud¬ 
ing  unmanned  aerial  vehieles  and  rotary- wing  airframes). 
As  the  responsible  offiee  for  exeeuting  the  SDC  program, 
AMSAA  FSB  maintains  a  presenee  at  most  Army  loea- 
tions  worldwide  and  uses  eontraetor  personnel  to  eolleet 
data.  FSB  DA  eivilians  and  eontraetors  analyze  the  data 
for  presentation  to  senior  leaders  as  required.  This  in  turn 
helps  senior  leaders  to  make  Army  fleet- wide  deeisions  in 
sueh  areas  as  new  aequisitions,  eapitalization,  and  reset. 

Unit  maintenanee  personnel  and  other  vested  parties 
outside  of  the  Army’s  senior  leadership  also  ean  request 
and  use  the  eolleeted  maintenanee  data.  Sueh  analytieal 
eapabilities  allow  leaders  to  make  taetieal-,  operational-, 
and  strategie-level  deeisions  that  affeet  logisties  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  battlefield  supported  by  aetual  data.  Sample 
maintenanee  data  ean  be  used  to  make  better  informed 
deeisions. 

An  example  of  how  SDC  data  help  leaders  make 
informed  deeisions  is  manpower  requirements  eriteria 
(MARC),  whieh  are  used  when  building  or  updating 
Army  unit  modified  tables  of  organization  and  equip¬ 
ment  (MTOEs)  or  tables  of  distribution  and  allowanees 


(TDAs).  An  aeeurate,  data-driven  analysis  of  the  true 
labor  hours  needed  to  perform  maintenanee  will  result 
in  a  more  realistie  MTOE  or  TDA.  Data  ean  also  help 
illustrate  the  impaets  of  any  maintenanee  aetions,  whether 
seheduled  or  unseheduled,  on  vehiele  downtime. 

Condition-Based  Maintenance 

Another  analysis  program  under  the  SDC  program  that 
enhanees  Army  eombat  power  is  the  AMSAA  eondition- 
based  maintenanee  (CBM)  program.  This  program  grew 
out  of  the  larger  Department  of  Defense  CBM  initiative, 
whieh  was  designed  to  make  maintenanee  praetiees  more 
prognosis-driven.  Ultimately,  CBM’s  goal  is  to  foeus 
maintenanee  more  on  responding  to  the  aetual  eondition 
of  equipment  than  on  simply  performing  serviees  at  fixed 
intervals.  The  result  will  be  more  maintenanee  dollars 
saved  and  fewer  mission  failures  eaused  by  equipment 
breakdowns. 


In  2006,  AMSAA  FSB  began  installing  instrumenta¬ 
tion  deviees  on  most  TWV  variants  throughout  the  world; 
these  TWVs  operate  in  different  elimates  and  terrain  and 
with  different  usage  profiles.  The  instrumentation  deviees 
eolleet  eritieal  data  points  for  analysis  from  the  vehieles’ 
J1939/J1708  sensor  network.  Additional  data  are  reeeived 
from  other  instruments  feeding  into  the  data  reeorder, 
sueh  as  aeeelerometers  and  global  positioning  system  de¬ 
viees  installed  on  the  vehieles.  The  data  are  then  eolleeted 
and  analyzed  to  look  for  any  outeomes  that  ean  help  to 
support  CBM  goals. 

One  sueh  analysis  matehes  the  SDC  maintenanee  re- 
eords  with  a  CBM-instrumented  vehiele.  Provided  a  me- 
ehanieal  failure  oeeurs  during  the  data  eolleetion  period, 
analysts  try  to  determine  predietive  algorithms  that  mateh 
the  maintenanee  reeords  with  the  sensor  data  on  that 
partieular  failure  event  reeorded  from  the  instrumenta¬ 
tion  deviees.  The  goal  is  to  use  any  developed  algorithms 
to  prediet  the  future  better  and  thus  prevent  meehanieal 
failures  before  they  happen.  The  hope  is  that  this  will 
mitigate  mission  failures  eaused  by  meehanieal  issues. 

While  mueh  work  remains  to  be  done  in  this  area,  the 
usage  data  analysis  has  already  provided  returns.  One 
sueh  area  is  in  redueing  the  fuel  eonsumption  eaused 
by  high  idling  rates  among  TWVs  operating  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan.  The  high  idling  rates  have  interested  senior 
leaders  as  a  potentially  easy  target  for  eutting  fuel  eosts 
in  a  resouree-eonseious  Army.  For  example,  as  a  result 
of  the  CBM  analysis.  Produet  Manager  Heavy  Taetieal 
Vehieles  will  soon  refit  some  line-haul  tmeks  with  taetieal 
idle-reduetion  systems. 

Like  SDC  itself,  the  CBM  data  analysis  has  numerous 
other  benefits.  These  examples  serve  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  usefulness  of  CBM  data  analysis  in  making  better- 
informed  logisties  deeisions  for  the  Army’s  vehiele  fleets 
and  equipment. 

AMSAA  Materiel  Lessons  Learned  Analysis 

Another  subeomponent  of  the  SDC  program  is  AMSAA 
Materiel  Lessons  Learned  Analysis  (AMLLA).  This  is  a 
program  that  identifies  systemie  maintenanee  issues  that 
ean  be  resolved  at  the  lowest  level  possible.  The  AMLLA 
program  uses  SDC  eontraetor  personnel  to  gather  data 
“on  the  ground”  and  researeh  systemie  failures  firsthand. 
Using  reaeh-baek  eapabilities,  FSB  analysts  then  ean 
apply  the  full  range  of  AMSAA  eapabilities  to  the  prob¬ 
lem,  sueh  as  using  modeling  and  simulation  to  eonduet 
physies-of-failure  analysis  and  determine  how  failures  are 
oeeurring. 

These  three  examples  resulted  from  analysis  of  Stryker 
platforms: 

A  eoolant  hose  ruptured,  spraying  hot  eoolant  on  the 
vehiele’s  gunner.  As  a  result  of  the  analysis.  General  Dy- 
namies  Land  Systems  agreed  with  AMLLA’s  reeommen- 
dations  to  install  additional  eovers  and  add  the  item  to  the 
preventive  maintenanee  eheeks  and  serviees  table. 

The  teleseoping  steering  eolumn  meehanism  of  the 


Stryker  vehiele  was  seizing.  After  AMLLA  analysis. 
General  Dynamies  Land  Systems  reeommended  imple¬ 
menting  short-term  ehanges  suggested  by  the  steering 
manufaeturer  (TRW  Automotive)  as  a  high-priority  way 
to  improve  durability. 

The  bolts  on  the  mounting  for  the  Stryker  driver’s  hateh 
were  gouging  supplemental  armor  and  would  not  allow 
the  hateh  to  open  all  the  way.  After  AMLLA  analysis. 
General  Dynamies  Land  Systems  implemented  engineer¬ 
ing  design  ehanges. 

Given  the  high  paee  of  eurrent  operations,  the  absenee 
of  the  AMLLA  program  would  likely  have  left  these  types 
of  systemie  failures  in  the  “just  deal  with  if’  eategory. 
However,  that  approaeh  would  have  affeeted  missions 
beeause  the  failures  eould  have  adversely  affeeted  safety, 
morale,  or  lives. 

After  serving  in  Afghanistan  as  a  deployed  AMSAA 
representative  from  August  2010  to  February  2011, 1  ap- 
preeiated  the  role  played  by  analysts  in  trying  to  affeet  the 
warfight.  Most  notieeable  was  the  use  of  ORSA  analysts 
in  eombat  support  roles,  sueh  as  eountering  improvised 
explosive  deviees,  and  in  soeial  demographie  work,  like 
determining  eleetion  results.  Surprisingly,  I  found  that 
very  few  ORSA  analysts  knew  mueh  about  theater  logis¬ 
ties  or  what  an  AFSB  was.  Very  little  rigorous  analytieal 
support  sueh  as  ORSA  was  evident  in  addressing  logisties 
eoneems. 

The  logisties  aspeets  of  eurrent  operations  offer  no 
shortage  of  work  for  analysis.  Based  on  my  experienee, 
some  logisties  areas  that  I  believe  are  eandidates  for  fur¬ 
ther  analysis  inelude  new  equipment  fielding  proeesses, 
Afghanistan  intratheater  aviation  transportation,  dining 
faeility  effieieney  (ineluding  the  eonvoys  that  supply 
them),  forward  operating  base  traffie  patterns,  and  non- 
eombat  unit  utilization  and  workload  ratios. 

It  is  rather  easy  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  analysis 
and  the  use  of  seienee  applieations  in  warfare.  In  par¬ 
tieular,  given  modem  advanees  in  teehnology  and  the 
logisties  tail  needed  to  support  them  in  an  inereasingly 
budget-eonstrained  environment,  logisties  is  an  area  in 
whieh  analysis  ean  pay  huge  dividends.  It  appears  that 
now  is  the  time  to  foeus  more  of  our  analysis  eapabilities 
on  logisties  to  preserve  eombat  power  in  the  future  Army. 
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A  Road  to  War 

for  Reconnaissance  Squadron 
Forward  Support  Companies 

BY  Captain  Jeremy  P.  Brown 


Every  4  to  6  weeks,  a  forward  support  eompany 
(FSC)  attaehed  to  a  reeonnaissanee  or  eavalry 
squadron  goes  to  the  National  Training  Center 
(NTC)  at  Fort  Irwin,  California,  to  validate  its  past  12  to 
16  months  of  training  in  preparation  for  a  deployment. 
Unfortunately,  the  FSC  arrives  with  the  mindset  that 
sustainment  operations  should  be  eentered  on  the  forward 
operating  base  (FOB).  Beeause  of  that  mindset,  the  Sol¬ 
diers  miss  opportunities  to  learn  what  requirements  are 
needed  for  the  Army’s  “next”  mission. 

That  next  mission  is  about  to  eome  to  fruition.  We  eom¬ 
bat  trainers  at  NTC  are  eurrently  foeusing  on  how  we  mi¬ 
grate  to  hybrid  threat  rotations.  The  seenario  will  not  only 
ineorporate  the  traditional  foree-on-foree  seenario  similar 
to  pre-2003  training  events,  but  it  will  also  blend  in  the 
elements  from  eounterinsurgeney  (COIN)  operations. 

The  return  to  the  foree-on-foree  portion  of  the  seenario 
is  the  main  eoneem.  Are  logistieians  prepared  for  this? 
Have  we  been  too  foeused  on  eontraeting,  FOB  to  FOB 
logisties,  and  other  “eurrent  fight,”  COIN-eentrie  logis¬ 
ties  operations?  Have  we  missed  the  eore  eompeteneies 
that  have  sustained  our  Soldiers  for  over  100  years?  Why 
do  many  of  the  logistieians  who  rotate  through  NTC  not 
fully  understand  the  doetrinal  missions  of  the  reeonnais¬ 
sanee  and  eavalry  squadrons?  Should  we  ehange  our 
eurrieulum  to  mateh  this  transition? 

Logistics  Command  Relationships 

We  logistieians  must  first  understand  exaetly  who  we 
support.  One  of  the  greatest  ehallenges  to  this  understand¬ 
ing  is  the  problem  of  doetrinal  task  organization  between 
the  FSC  and  the  brigade  support  battalion  (BSB).  Ae- 
eording  to  Field  Manual  (FM)  4-90,  The  Brigade  Support 
Battalion,  the  FSC  is  organie  to  the  BSB  and  may  be  at¬ 
taehed  to  or  operationally  eontrolled  by  one  of  the  maneu¬ 
ver  battalions  for  direet  support.  Eaeh  eommand  rela¬ 
tionship  has  inherent  ehallenges  that  must  be  addressed 
through  mission  analysis.  That  relationship  is  a  seam  that 
ean  be  exploited,  just  as  the  enemy  likes  to  exploit  seams 
between  units  on  the  ground. 

The  relationship  between  the  FSC  and  the  BSB  is  tenu¬ 
ous  at  times.  The  FSC  eommander  should  be  eonsidered 
similar  to  a  liaison  offieer  (LNO)  from  the  BSB.  He  is  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  support  operations  offieer  (SPO)  and 
the  maneuver  battalion  eommander.  His  ability  to  tie  the 
SPO’s  eoneept  of  support  into  the  squadron’s  seheme  of 


maneuver  is  eritieal.  The  FSC  eommander,  however,  must 
absolutely  know  how  his  supported  unit  maneuvers  and 
how  the  brigade  sustainment  plan  ties  into  it.  This  under¬ 
standing  allows  for  a  plan  that  is  tied  to  the  prineiples  of 
sustainment. 

The  squadron  S-4  should  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
FSC  eommander  to  plan  sustainment  for  the  squadron. 
The  S-4  is  eharged  with  developing  the  plan,  but  the  FSC 
eommander  should  be  heavily  involved  to  ensure  adher- 
enee  to  the  prineiples  of  sustainment. 

Supporting  Reconnaissance  Squadrons 

A  reeonnaissanee  or  eavalry  squadron  is  an  evolving 
entity.  [Reeonnaissanee  squadrons  are  found  in  brigade 
eombat  teams  and  battlefield  surveillanee  brigades,  and 
eavalry  squadrons  are  found  in  armored  eavalry  regi¬ 
ments,  but  they  serve  similar  funetions.]  It  has  a  very  eru- 
eial  doetrinal  mission.  FM  3-20.96,  Reeonnaissanee  and 
Cavalry  Squadron,  deseribes  the  squadron  in  this  way: 

Within  the  eomplex,  dynamie  eonditions  and  threat 

profiles  of  future  OEs  [operational  environments], 

the  squadron  is  essential  to  sueeessful  Army  and  joint 

operations  in  several  ways: 

□  It  provides  a  signifieant  dismounted  or  mounted 
reeonnaissanee  foree. 

□  It  enables  the  higher  eommander  to  deeisively 
employ  his  maneuver  battalions  and  joint  fires  and 
to  ehoose  times  and  plaees  for  engagement  to  his 
advantage. 

□  It  maximizes  seeurity  of  the  higher  headquarters 
by  providing  timely,  aeeurate,  and  relevant  eom¬ 
bat  information.  It  helps  the  higher  eommander 
aehieve  advantages  over  an  enemy  or  adversary 
in  terms  of  the  ability  to  eolleet,  proeess,  and  dis¬ 
seminate  information. 

So  how  do  we  logistieians  frame  our  mission  analysis 
and  support  planning  into  these  broad  operational  brush 
strokes?  How  do  we  plan  for  elass  III  (petroleum,  oils, 
and  lubrieants)  and  elass  V  (ammunition)  to  move  for¬ 
ward  with  the  potentially  rapid  advanee  of  the  brigade’s 
reeonnaissanee  assets? 

The  answer  is  simple.  We  are  direetly  tied  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  deeisionmaking  proeess  (MDMP)  at  the  squadron 
level  and  essentially  beeome  the  eavalrymen  we  support. 
We  do  not  foeus  solely  on  getting  the  supplies  to  the  unit. 
We  aeeept  that  resupply  operations  are  a  no-fail  mission, 
but  we  need  to  understand  and  feel  the  operational  envi- 
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ronment  throughout  our  planning  process. 

Looking  at  the  doctrinal  fundamentals  of  reconnais¬ 
sance  paints  a  very  clear  picture  of  why  understanding 
what  the  reconnaissance  and  eavalry  squadron  does  is  so 
eritieal.  FM  3-90,  Taeties,  states — 

The  seven  fundamentals  of  sueeessful  reeonnaissanee 

operations  are  as  follows: 

□  Ensure  eontinuous  reeonnaissanee. 

□  Do  not  keep  reeonnaissanee  assets  in  reserve. 

□  Orient  on  the  reeonnaissanee  objeetive. 

□  Report  all  information  rapidly  and  aeeurately. 

□  Retain  freedom  of  maneuver. 

□  Gain  and  maintain  enemy  eontaet  with  the 
smallest  element  possible. 

□  Develop  the  situation. 

How  do  we  maintain  our  supply  lines  as  they  perform 
operations  to  apply  these  fundamentals?  Are  logistieians 
used  as  the  enabler  that  we  are,  or  are  FSCs  not  given  the 
priority  as  that  enabler?  Too  often  during  NTC  rotations, 
an  FSC  is  given  the  base  defense  operations  eenter  mis¬ 
sion  and  mayoral  responsibilities  that  eripple  its  ability 
to  perform  its  wartime  mission.  Beeause  of  that,  the  FSC 
is  rarely  in  a  position  to  be  proaetive  in  resupply  and 
struggles  with  reaetive  sustainment.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  eonsiderations  that  the  FSC  eommander  and  squadron 
S-4  need  to  address  before  the  MDMP  begins. 

The  squadron  eommander  and  S-3  are  eoneemed  with 
the  seheme  of  maneuver.  Terms  sueh  as  reeonnaissanee 
push,  reeonnaissanee  pull,  zone  reeon,  area  reeon,  and 
route  reeon  are  ingrained  into  their  psyehe.  Seeurity 
operations  are  eritieal  as  well.  Likewise,  sereen,  guard, 
eover,  and  area  seeurity  are  signifieant  to  the  squadron 
and,  more  importantly,  the  adjacent  units  and  any  maneu¬ 
ver  attaehments  to  the  squadron.  Typieally,  these  opera¬ 
tions  are  the  main  effort  or  the  deeisive  operation  for  the 
brigade  mission.  How  are  FSC  eapabilities  affeeted  by 
eaeh  one  of  these  operations?  Are  we  planning  for  them? 
Do  we  even  know  how  they  are  taetieally  performed? 

When  the  training  at  NTC  goes  into  the  hybrid  rota¬ 
tional  seenario,  numerous  ehallenges  faee  the  squadron 
and  its  sustainment  assets.  Keep  in  mind  that  as  NTC 
ramps  up  the  hybrid  rotations,  the  eombat  power  short¬ 
ages  inherent  in  the  reeonnaissanee  squadron’s  table  of 
organization  and  equipment  will  beeome  painfully  appar¬ 
ent.  At  that  point,  brigade  eommanders  will  eompensate 
by  task-organizing  tanks  and  other  assets  to  the  squadron 
so  that  its  mission  set  will  expand.  How  will  we  plan  for 
these  ehanges  to  ensure  that  the  sustainment  needs  are 
met?  This  is  where  the  FSC  eommander ’s  understanding 
of  the  squadron’s  mission  set  is  eritieal. 

Reconnaissance  Squadron  FSCs 

The  reeonnaissanee  and  eavalry  squadron  FSCs  are  the 
tip  of  the  sustainment  spear.  FM  4-0,  Sustainment,  lays 
out  the  following  prineiples  of  logisties: 

□  “Integration  is  the  most  eritieal  prineiple.  Integration  is 


joining  all  the  elements  of  sustainment  (tasks,  fune- 
tions,  systems,  proeesses,  and  organizations)  to  opera¬ 
tions  assuring  unity  of  purpose  and  effort.” 

□  “Antieipation  is  the  ability  to  foresee  events  and 
requirements  and  initiate  neeessary  aetions  that  most 
appropriately  satisfy  a  response.” 

□  “Responsiveness  is  the  ability  to  meet  ehanging 
requirements  on  short  notiee  and  to  rapidly  sustain  ef¬ 
forts  to  meet  ehanging  eireumstanees  over  time.” 

□  “Simplieity  fosters  effieieney  throughout  the  opera¬ 
tions  proeess  and  allows  for  more  effeetive  eontrol 
of  sustainment.  Clarity  of  tasks,  standardized  and  in¬ 
teroperable  proeedures,  and  elearly  defined  eommand 
relationships  eontribute  to  simplieity.” 

□  “Improvisation  is  the  ability  to  adapt  sustainment 
operations  to  unexpeeted  situations  or  eireumstanees 
affeeting  a  mission.” 

□  “Eeonomy  means  providing  sustainment  resourees  in 
an  effieient  manner  to  enable  a  eommander  to  employ 
all  assets  to  generate  the  greatest  effeet  possible.” 

□  “Survivability  is  the  ability  to  proteet  personnel,  infor¬ 
mation,  infrastrueture,  and  assets  from  destruetion  or 
degradation.” 

□  “Continuity  is  the  uninterrupted  provision  of  sustain¬ 
ment  aeross  all  levels  of  war.” 

□  “Improvisation  is  the  ability  to  adapt  sustainment 
operations  to  unexpeeted  situations  or  eireumstanees 
affeeting  a  mission.” 

They  are  all  priorities.  So  whieh  one  has  priority  over 
the  other?  How  are  they  applied?  The  FSC  eommander 
and  squadron  S-4,  in  synchronization  with  the  SPO,  have 
to  tailor  their  support  plan  to  eaeh  of  these  prineiples, 
but  the  seheme  of  maneuver  ultimately  dietates  the  way 
forward. 

During  the  Combined  Logisties  Captains  Career 
Course,  eompany  eommanders  learn  the  art,  not  the  sei- 
enee,  of  eontiguous  battlefield  sustainment.  The  eourse 
eurrieulum,  eulminating  with  the  taetieal  logisties  exer- 
eise,  touehes  on  exaetly  the  things  that  most  sustainers  do 
not  remember  about  eontiguous  battlefield  sustainment. 
One  of  the  benefits  of  the  taetieal  logisties  exereise  is  the 
ability  to  understand  eaeh  of  the  missions  of  the  reeon¬ 
naissanee  squadron  and  how  we  eoneeptualize  sustain¬ 
ment  as  it  fights. 

It  is  imperative  that  logistieians  understand  how  reeon¬ 
naissanee  assets  move  aeross  the  battlefield  in  order 
to  fully  support  them.  How  long  is  a  sereen,  and  what 
distanees  does  it  involve?  How  are  the  sustainment  assets 
moving  to  support  it?  These  questions  ean  and  should  be 
asked  during  the  MDMP. 

Observations  and  Lessons  Learned  at  NTC 

One  of  the  unique  opportunities  of  a  eombat  trainer  at 
NTC  is  the  ability  to  wateh,  and  sometimes  learn  from, 
eaeh  unit  that  erosses  the  light  line  on  Main  Supply  Route 
Bull  Run.  Higher  eehelons  than  the  operations  group 
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eombat  trainer  have  dietated  the  operating  tempo  of  eaeh 
unit  in  the  Army.  However,  the  Army  Foree  Generation 
proeess  and  other  eonstraints  plaeed  on  unit  eommand¬ 
ers  have  not  taken  away  the  inherent  responsibility  of 
eommanders  to  train  their  troops.  Commanders  must  train 
their  formations  to  be  not  only  teehnieally  profieient  but 
also  taetieally  profieient. 

The  single  most  important  sustainment  observation 
witnessed  at  NTC  is  the  overall  laek  of  knowledge  of 
eontiguous  sustainment  operations  and  supply  ehains 
ending  at  the  FSC  level.  This  knowledge  is  eritieal  as  we 
transition  from  the  COIN-eentrie  fight  and  prepare  for  the 
hybrid  environment.  During  eaeh  rotation,  the  reeon¬ 
naissanee  or  eavalry  squadron  partieipates  in  a  named 
operation  and  the  brigade-level  “attaek/defend  during 
full-speetrum  operations.”  This  mission  dietates  some 
type  of  sustainment  planning  eoneeming  eombat  trains, 
field  trains,  and  logisties  release  points. 

What  eombat  trainers  are  seeing,  however,  is  an  in¬ 
ability  to  know  or  understand  that  methodology  when 
planning.  Most  logistieians  at  the  FSC  level  have  either 
not  experieneed  or  do  not  remember  what  a  eontiguous 
battlefield  looks  like  and  how  sustainment  operations 
are  eondueted  on  it.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  eombat 
trains?  Who  is  responsible  for  the  seeurity  of  those  trains? 
What  are  the  major  eriteria  for  site  seleetion?  Where  is 
the  FSC  eommander  loeated  during  all  of  this? 

As  the  Army  transitions  to  hybrid  operations,  that  taeti¬ 
eal  knowledge  beeomes  the  single  most  important  faetor 
for  logistieians.  If  we  logistieians  eannot  seeure  or  un¬ 
derstand  our  plaee  in  the  lines  of  the  operation,  how  ean 
we  get  the  right  stuff  to  the  right  plaees  at  the  right  time? 
Numerous  questions — ^besides  anything  having  to  do  with 
elasses  of  supply — need  to  be  asked  and  integrated  into 
the  plan. 

The  next  observation  eoneems  logisties  synehroniza- 
tion  among  the  brigade  S^,  BSB  SPO,  FSC  eommander, 
and  squadron  exeeutive  offieer  and  S-4.  The  ability  to 
synehronize  the  sustainment  mission  to  the  eurrent  opera¬ 
tion  plan  alleviates  many  of  the  hurdles  that  the  FSC 
eommander  would  faee.  That  ability  hinges  on  whether 
or  not  he  understands  what  exaetly  the  squadron  is  doing. 
What  are  the  triggers  for  our  logisties  paekages  (LOG- 
PACs)  to  move?  When,  exaetly,  is  the  line  troop  going  to 
need  to  be  topped  off  with  fuel?  How  and  where  do  we 
set  logisties  release  points?  What  is  the  squadron’s  opera¬ 
tional  reaeh,  and  where  and  when  is  the  eulminating  point 
during  the  operation? 

The  Army  Training  and  Doetrine  Command  needs  to 
eonsider  updating  the  Soldier  training  publieation  tasks 
for  sustainers.  Most  of  them  have  not  been  updated  in 
several  years.  This  new  hybrid  foeus  may  require  sus¬ 
tainers  to  switeh  from  outdated  training  that  is  based  on 
Army  Training  Evaluation  Program  publieations  and 
Soldier  training  publieations  to  training  based  on  Army- 
or  theater-mandated  mission  essential  task  lists. 


To  prepare  for  the  Army’s  next  mission,  FSC  eom¬ 
manders’  first  step  is  to  read  doetrine  relating  to  the  unit 
they  support.  FM  4-90  reintroduees  the  sustainment  prin¬ 
eiples  for  supporting  maneuver  units  through  eontiguous 
seenarios  and  COIN-eentrie  theaters.  Training  Cireular 
7-100,  Hybrid  Threat,  also  offers  a  guide  for  many  hybrid 
seenarios.  Only  when  we  understand  the  operational  mis¬ 
sions,  eonstraints,  and  limitations  of  eaeh  will  we  under¬ 
stand  where  the  “beans  and  bullets”  eonsiderations  fit. 

We  must  fully  feel  like  we  are  that  troop,  eompany,  or 
battery  eommander,  or  troop  platoon  leader,  or  even  that 
fire  team  leader  and  understand  the  deeision  points  and 
triggers  that  they  eonsider  in  their  mission  planning.  We 
must  plan  for  and  adjust  our  external  support  from  higher 
units.  Our  planning  is  only  as  good  as  our  operational 
reaeh.  If  we  are  not  fully  synehronized  with  our  higher 
support  eehelons,  we  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  our 
support. 

We  must  train  our  Soldiers  in  their  eraft,  but  more 
importantly,  train  them  in  the  eritieal  areas  that  they 
need  to  survive  on  tomorrow’s  battlefield.  We  need  to 
be  ereative  in  our  training  at  home  station.  Resupply 
operations  at  home  station  ean  be  eondueted  under  any 
eonditions  that  the  eommand  ean  ereate  or  replieate.  For 
example,  “Maintenanee  Monday”  may  be  the  main  task, 
but  it  ean  be  exeeuted  under  simulated  eombat  eonditions. 
LOGPAC  and  reeovery  battle  drills  ean  be  rehearsed  by 
tasking  a  patrol  to  reeover  a  vehiele  somewhere  on  post. 

We  ean  maximize  range  time  by  making  Soldiers 
shoot  under  stressful  eonditions.  How  will  they  reaet  to 
a  eomplex  attaek  with  an  improvised  explosive  deviee  or 
vehiele-borne  improvised  explosive  deviee,  followed  by  a 
roeket-propelled  grenade  attaek  and  small-arms  fire?  We 
should  replieate  at  the  ranges  as  best  we  ean.  The  situ¬ 
ational  training  exereise  lanes  at  NTC  ean  be  replieated  at 
any  home-station  field  training  exereise.  Role  players  ean 
be  identified  and  integrated,  and  most  battlefield  effeets 
simulators  used  at  NTC  are  in  the  Army  supply  system. 
We  should  not  wait  until  the  NTC  rotation  to  start  from 
serateh  on  taetieal  standard  operating  proeedures  and 
LOGPAC  battle  drills. 

Effeetive  sustainment  operations  are  a  no-fail  mission 
in  the  Army.  Effieient  sustainment  operations  are  our 
goal.  We  ean  aehieve  our  goal  by  truly  knowing  and  un¬ 
derstanding  who  we  support,  taking  eare  of  the  Soldiers 
who  exeeute  that  support,  and  aeeomplishing  our  mission 
to  provide  support. 


Captain  Jeremy  R  Brown  is  the  Special  Troops  Bat¬ 
talion  S-4  FOR  U.S.  Army  Central  at  Shaw  Air  Force 
Base,  South  Carolina.  He  holds  a  B.S.  degree  in 

SPORTS  MANAGEMENT  FROM  OhIO  UNIVERSITY.  He  IS  A  GRAD¬ 
UATE  OF  THE  Petroleum  Officers  Course,  the  Combined 
Logistics  Captains  Career  Course,  and  the  Support 
Operations  Course  Phases  1  and  2. 
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“Fueling  the  Team”  for  Better  Health 
and  Performance 

BY  Bill  Roche 

Providing  nutritious  meals  that  are  easy  to  make  and  that  customers  enjoy 
is  the  goal  of  a  new  program  underway  throughout  U.S.  Army  Europe. 


U.S.  Army  Europe’s  (USAREUR’s)  Fueling  the 
Team  program  is  aimed  at  helping  Soldiers, 
Department  of  the  Army  eivilians,  and  family 
members  aeross  Europe  eat  healthier  to  improve  their 
performanee  and  their  lives.  The  program  involves  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ageneies  that  are  working  together  to  transform 
what  is  on  the  menu  in  the  24  Army  dining  faeilities  in 
Europe  and  to  teaeh  the  USAREUR  team  how  to  make 
healthy  food  ehoiees  all  of  the  time. 

As  the  ageney  that  oversees  Army  dining  faeilities  in 
Europe,  USAREUR’s  logisties  direetorate  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Fueling  the  Team  program.  Although  it  is 
USAREUR’s  program  for  now,  the  hope  is  that  what  is 
learned  in  Europe  will  beeome  the  model  for  the  entire 
Army. 


Origins 

Fueling  the  Team  has  its  roots  in  the  Army’s  Soldier 
Fueling  Initiative,  a  program  started  by  USAREUR  eom- 
mander  Lieutenant  General  Mark  Hertling  when  he  was 
deputy  eommander  of  the  Army  Training  and  Doetrine 
Command.  Under  the  Soldier  Fueling  Initiative,  dining 
faeilities  at  a  dozen  basie  training  loeations  aeross  the 
United  States  were  reshaped  to  provide  healthier  meals 
designed  to  boost  Soldier  performanee. 

Chief  Warrant  Offieer  4  James  Donaldson,  the  USAR¬ 
EUR  food  advisor  when  the  program  was  planned  and 
launehed,  said  the  Army’s  Soldier  Fueling  Initiative  is 
a  good  model  for  basie  training  units,  where  diners  are 
trainees  who  ean  eat  only  in  their  unit  dining  faeilities. 
However,  it  does  not  quite  fit  the  broader  Army,  where 
Soldiers  ean  easily  opt  for  fast  food 
over  dining  faeility  fare.  That  is 
why  USAREUR’s  fueling  program 
has  taken  that  basie  training  model 
and  modified  it  for  the  Army 
eommunity  beyond  basie. 


Breaking  Out  of  the  Comfort  Zone 

The  Soldier  Fueling  Initiative 
removed  deep  fat  fryers  from  dining 
faeilities  without  eonsulting  dining 
faeility  staff,  but  Fueling  the  Team 
has  left  the  deeision  to  remove  deep 
fat  fryers  to  dining  faeility  manag¬ 
ers. 


A  medic  and  eye  technician  at 
the  Heidelberg  Health  Center 
in  Germany  bakes  chicken  for  a 
unit  event  in  the  center  s  dining 
facility  under  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  the  dining  facility 
staff  The  meal  follows  the 
guidelines  of  the  USAREUR 
Fueling  the  Team  program, 
under  which  baking  has  replaced 
frying  in  many  dining  facilities. 
(Photo  by  SGT  Joel  Salgado) 
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A  2d  Stryker  Cavalry 
Regiment  Soldier  samples 
turkey  yakisoba  and  glazed 
green  beans  during  a 
for  Green  lunch  at  the 
Stryker  Inn  dining  facility 
at  Rose  Barracks  in  VUseck, 
Germany.  The  ^^Go  for 
Green^^ program  labels 
dishes  served  in  dining 
facilities  by  their  level  of 
nutrition  and  effects  on 
Soldier  performance.  It  is 
linked  to  the  Fueling  the 
Team  program  aimed  at 
helping  Soldiers,  civilian 
employees,  and  family 
members  in  USAREUR 
to  eat  healthily.  (Photo  by 
Jeremy  Buddemeier) 


“In  a  garrison  environment,  we  have  to  make  it  more 
eompetitive  and  allow  the  managers  to  think  about  what 
they  are  doing,”  Chief  Donaldson  said. 

He  explained  that  deep  fat  fryers  have  provided  a  eom- 
fort  zone  to  dining  faeility  managers  beeause  they  ean 
quiekly  prepare  freneh  fries  or  other  baekup  items  when 
the  dining  faeility  runs  out  of  what  it  planned  to  serve. 
However,  the  Army  and  the  larger  Ameriean  soeiety  are 
moving  away  from  fried  foods,  and  food  serviee  person¬ 
nel  have  to  get  used  to  new  proeesses  and  workflows. 
Freneh  fries  that  took  3  to  4  minutes  to  eook  in  a  deep 
fryer,  now  take  10  to  15  minutes  to  bake. 

“This  proeess  initially  takes  us  out  of  the  eomfort 
zones  of  what  we  are  used  to,  or  taught  to  do,”  Chief 
Donaldson  said.  He  explained  that  the  workforee  has  to 
be  reedueated,  and  ehanges  to  the  thought  proeesses  of 
dining  faeility  mangers  and  personnel  are  required.  Per¬ 
sonnel  will  now  have  to  spend  a  little  more  time  planning 
menus  and  eosting  out  plates  and  meals  to  ensure  that 
they  still  stay  within  the  Army  budget. 

Fueling  the  Team  ehallenges  food  serviee  personnel  to 
analyze  how  they  ean  eonduet  business  better  and  pro¬ 
vide  diners  with  nutritious  meals  and  nutrition  informa¬ 
tion  about  those  meals.  When  eustomers  know  upfront 
what  they  are  getting,  they  ean  more  easily  make  solid 
food  ehoiees. 

Serving  lines  are  being  set  up  in  ways  that  eneourage 
diners  to  ehoose  more  nutritious  dishes,  and  the  Army 
“Go  for  Green”  labeling  system  designates  foods  as  red, 
yellow,  or  green  based  on  their  nutritional  value. 

In  addition  to  replaeing  deep-fat  frying  with  other 
longer,  eooking  methods,  some  ehallenges  to  making 
healthy  meals  have  arisen,  ineluding  the  ability  of  food 
serviee  program  personnel  to  get  the  ingredients  and 
equipment  needed  to  ereate  new  menu  items.  Chief  Don¬ 
aldson  said  it  sometimes  takes  months  to  get  supplies 


to  Germany  that  ean  be  in  stateside  dining  faeilities  in  a 
week  or  two. 

Changing  a  Frame  of  Mind 

Chief  Donaldson  and  other  program  offieials  agree 
that  the  biggest  hurdle  for  the  program  is  overeoming  the 
mindset  of  diners,  who  rely  on  what  Chief  Donaldson 
ealled  a  “fast  food,  drive-through  lifestyle,”  and  food 
serviee  personnel,  who  learned  their  trade  before  deep- 
fat  fryers  were  the  enemy. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Cheavlier  Slaughter  managed  the 
dining  faeility  at  the  Miesau  Army  Depot  in  Germany 
when  Fueling  the  Team  was  put  in  plaee.  He  said  the 
toughest  part  about  bringing  healthier  meals  to  his  diners 
is  that  it  takes  extra  effort  to  eome  up  with  ereative  ways 
to  manage  the  program  and  bring  to  the  menu  appeal¬ 
ing  new  dishes  that  are  healthier  than  past  dining  faeility 
fare. 

“Some  of  the  ehanges  are  the  ehanges  within  our 
thought  proeess  and  ereativity,  to  inelude  our  menus, 
our  produetion,  and  management,”  Sergeant  First  Class 
Slaughter  said.  “We  have  to  look  for  ways  to  buy  the 
most  nutritious  produets,  like  brown  riee  or  whole-grain 
pastas.  With  ereativity  and  produetion,  we  have  to  figure 
out  ways  to  prepare  foods  that  give  Soldiers  the  best 
nutritional  value  (i.e.,  taking  the  skin  off  ehieken  or  not 
adding  sugars  or  fats  to  some  of  our  other  food  items).” 

Cooking  Like  a  Ninja 

Captain  Jeremy  Brooks,  dietitian  at  Landstuhl  Region¬ 
al  Medieal  Center,  has  been  elosely  involved  with  Fuel¬ 
ing  the  Team.  He  said  the  program  does  take  effort  from 
those  who  manage  dining  faeilities  and  plan,  prepare, 
and  serve  meals,  but  healthier  food  is  often  unnotieeable 
to  diners.  Captain  Brooks  and  Chief  Donaldson  have  la¬ 
beled  the  method  of  giving  the  diner  something  healthier 
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without  sacrificing  taste  “stealthy  eooking.” 

Stealthy  eooking  provides  diners  with  the  same  menu 
items,  sueh  as  meatloaf  and  baked  fish,  but  makes  the 
items  healthier  by  using  leaner  meat  and  different  variet¬ 
ies  of  fish  (higher  in  omega-3  fatty  aeids)  and  by  ehang- 
ing  preparation  methods. 

“We’re  reviewing  a  lot  of  the  dining  faeilities’  menus 
and  just  making  sure  that  they  are  using  nutrition  in 
a  stealth  way,”  Captain  Brooks  said.  “Maybe  adding 
whole-wheat  pasta  or  whole-grain  riee  to  dishes  (in  plaee 
of)  regular  white  pasta.” 

Sergeant  Slaughter  said  the  Miesau  dining  faeility  has 
been  quite  sueeessful  at  providing  nutritious  meals  that 
diners  swear  were  prepared  the  old-fashioned,  “deep  fry 
them  all  and  let  the  gods  sort  them  out”  way. 

“Our  eustomer  base  doesn’t  really  notiee  all  the 
ehanges  we’ve  aetually  done,”  said  the  dining  faeility 
manager.  “We  took  the  deep-fat  fryers  out  of  our  dining 
faeility,  and  our  fried  ehieken  is  not  fried  any  more.  We 
bake  it  in  the  oven,  and  to  my  surprise  our  eustomers 
didn’t  notiee  it.” 

Variety  and  Creativity:  Keys  to  Success 

Captain  Brooks  admitted  that  there  is  a  tradeoff  in 
the  fueling  program  beeause  removing  all  the  so-ealled 
“bad  food”  from  dining  faeility  menus  eould  drive  din¬ 
ers  away.  He  said  the  program  is  about  offering  healthy 
alternatives,  not  simply  deleting  less  healthy  ones. 

“We  usually  try  to  offer  a  variety,  so  that  it’s  not  all 
green,”  said  Captain  Brooks.  “We  are  not  trying  to  get  rid 
of  all  the  fried  food,  but  we  are  trying  to  offer  healthier 
ehoiees  so  that  the  eustomer  has  an  option  if  they  want  to 
eat  healthy.” 

Dining  faeility  staffs  have  begun  eompeting  to  see 
whieh  faeility  ean  go  the  longest  without  using  its  deep- 
fat  fryers,  and  other  initiatives  are  prompting  patrons  to 
make  healthy  ehoiees.  Chief  Donaldson  pointed  out  that 
the  Miesau  dining  faeility  team  has  risen  to  the  ehallenge 
of  offering  novel  approaehes  to  getting  diners  to  eat 
healthily. 

One  ereative  approaeh  is  to  offer  meals  that  emulate 
the  eombo  meal  menus  offered  at  fast  food  restaurants 
but  with  a  healthy  twist.  The  meal  is  ealled  the  “High 
Performanee  Meal  of  the  Day,”  and  it  ineludes  the  most 
nutritious  entrees  from  the  meal  menu. 

Miesau  also  had  a  “Biggest  Loser”  eompetition  that 
ineluded  nutrition  elasses  taught  by  dining  faeility  staff 
The  winner  was  a  senior  offieer  who  lost  17  pounds  in  60 
days  while  eating  in  the  dining  faeility. 

Miesau’s  dining  faeility  also  has  made  its  healthy  eat¬ 
ing  eompetitions  and  edueational  programs  available  to 
all  members  of  the  eommunity. 

Educating  the  Public 

In  addition  to  dining  faeilities.  Captain  Brooks  said 
partnerships  are  being  forged  with  ageneies  ranging 
from  wellness  eenters  to  eommissaries  to  ereate  “publie 


health-type”  initiatives  to  reaeh  the  entire  USAREUR 
team.  The  eoneept  of  performanee  is  key  to  the  program, 
and  the  USAEUR  team  needs  to  know  how  to  fuel  their 
bodies  and  minds  to  be  at  their  best. 

“We  are  trying  to  treat  these  people  as  athletes.  It’s  not 
just  for  performanee  nutrition;  you’ve  got  to  think,  too, 
of  eognitive  nutrition,”  he  said.  “Just  beeause  you  sit 
behind  a  desk  doesn’t  mean  you  still  ean’t  eat  healthy.” 

No  matter  what  jobs  people  hold,  their  brains  need  to 
fiinetion  properly.  Captain  Brooks  said  this  requires  fuel¬ 
ing  up  with  the  nutrients,  vitamins,  and  minerals  found  in 
healthy  foods. 

Analyzing  Success 

Fueling  the  Team  program  leaders  are  using  a  variety 
of  measures  to  gauge  sueeess.  Chief  Donaldson  said  the 
program  is  using  lessons  learned,  periodie  diner  surveys, 
and  headeount  analysis  to  eontinually  adapt  and  improve 
during  its  year-plus  “phase  in”  to  dining  faeilities  in 
Europe. 

Captain  Brooks  added  that  other  analyses  adopted  from 
the  original  Soldier  Fueling  Initiative,  sueh  as  looking 
at  Soldiers’  eating  habits  before  and  after  the  program’s 
implementation,  might  be  employed  as  well. 

Of  eourse,  the  real  measure  of  whether  the  program 
is  working  is  the  response  of  diners.  Chief  Donaldson 
said  he  ehats  with  diners  to  get  a  sense  of  their  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  those  diseussions  indieate  that  for  the  most 
part  diners  appreeiate  the  program  and  are  showing  a 
growing  interest  in  it. 

Sergeant  Slaughter  said  he  has  talked  to  diners,  too, 
and  read  the  eomment  eards  some  fill  out  after  their 
meals.  He  said  the  eonsensus  is  that  there  is  no  eonsen- 
sus.  The  program  has  mixed  reviews. 

The  Fueling  the  Team  program  is  a  trailblazing  effort 
that  eould  revolutionize  the  way  the  Army  eats  and  its 
overall  level  of  fitness  and  performanee.  Chief  Donald¬ 
son  said  the  program  is  a  building  bloek,  a  foundation  for 
aeeomplishing  the  Army’s  mission  one  Soldier  at  a  time. 

“Of  eourse  [the  program’s]  sueeess  makes  the  Soldier 
a  better  Soldier  beeause  they  ean  reeover  faster  from  PT 
[physieal  training]  injuries  or  they  have  more  energy 
to  last  longer  and  aeeomplish  their  missions,”  he  said. 
“And  a  stronger  Soldier  makes  a  stronger  team,  makes  a 
stronger  Army.” 


Bill  Roche  is  a  20-year  veteran  of  uniformed  Army 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  AND  HAS  SERVED  AN  ADDITIONAL  11  YEARS  IN 

Europe  as  an  Army  public  affairs  civilian  employee.  He 
IS  THE  DEPUTY  TEAM  CHIEF  FOR  L/.S.  ArMY  EuROPE  PuBLIC 
Affairs's  Multimedia  Team  SouthITactical  Team.  He 

HOLDS  A  bachelor's  DEGREE  IN  ENGLISH  AND  A  MASTER'S 
DEGREE  IN  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 
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Operational  Risk  Management 

BY  Major  Jeremiah  O’Connor 

Failure  to  conduct  efficient  operational  risk  management  can  cause 
unnecessary  accidents.  A  few  simple  operational  risk  management  procedures 
can  reduce  accidents  and  increase  Soldier  safety. 


Army  risk  management  doetrine  is  seeond  to 

none  in  its  depth,  breadth,  and  elarity,  yet  many 
leaders  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  power  of 
existing  tools  to  aeeomplish  missions  safely.  The  most 
serious  aeeidents  (elasses  A  through  C)  still  oeeur  in 
signifieant  numbers  despite  the  use  of  existing  risk  man¬ 
agement  tools.  Changes  must  be  made  if  the  Army  is  to 
aehieve  breakthrough  results  in  safety  and  entreneh  risk 
management  in  its  eulture.  The  purpose  of  this  artiele  is 
to  demonstrate  how  eurrent  praetiees  in  the  applieation 
of  risk  management  doetrine  at  the  unit  level  prevent 
the  Army  from  reaehing  its  safety  goals  and  to  propose 
modifieations  to  the  risk  management  worksheet  that 
will  eorreet  those  praetiees. 

Ineffective  Practices 

While  deployed  to  Baghdad  from  November  2007 
to  January  2009, 1  served  as  the  eompany  eommander 
of  the  57th  Transportation  Company  and  reviewed  risk 
assessments  for  more  than  800  missions.  I  also  observed 
the  battalion  eommander  review  more  than  2,000  logis- 
ties  eonvoys.  While  in  Baghdad,  my  unit  served  under 
two  Aetive  Army  support  battalions 
from  two  installations  and  reeeived 
eonvoy  eseorts  from  three  different 
Army  Reserve  Infantry  eompanies. 

I  observed  a  number  of  ineffeetive 
praetiees  that  were  eommon  among 
multiple  units  throughout  the  deploy¬ 
ment.  Many  of  these  praetiees  were  the 
same  ones  that  I  was  guilty  of  praetie- 
ing  as  an  airborne  Infantry  platoon 
leader.  These  praetiees  ineluded — 

□  Allowing  risk  to  eompound. 

An  Ml  Abrams  tank  is  loaded 
onto  a  flatbed  trailer  for  retrograde 
from  a  small  base  in  Baghdad,  Iraq, 
back  to  Victory  Base  Complex. 

Following  composite  risk 
requirements  for  loading  the  tank 
will  help  ensure  that  it  arrives 
at  its  final  destination 
without  accident. 


□  Using  a  previous  risk  assessment  as  a  template  with¬ 
out  performing  a  mission-speeifie  analysis. 

□  Completing  the  risk  management  worksheet  (RMW) 
as  an  afterthought. 

□  Generating  laundry  lists  of  hazards  and  eontrols. 

□  Failing  to  enforee  eontrols. 

□  Not  reassessing  risk  as  eonditions  ehanged. 

During  the  deployment,  the  battalion  eommander  was 

eonstantly  training  senior  noneommissioned  offieers  and 
junior  offieers  to  fix  these  praetiees. 

Some  will  argue  that  these  praetiees  are  isolated  and 
are  not  widespread  in  the  Army.  However,  eonversa- 
tions  with  peers,  reviews  of  preliminary  loss  reports, 
data  from  the  Army  Combat  Readiness/Safety  Center, 
and  personal  experienee  all  suggest  that  eomposite  risk 
management  has  not  yet  beeome  the  norm  in  the  Army. 

Compounding  Risks 

The  most  detrimental  praetiee  affeeting  the  sueeessful 
exeeution  of  missions  is  the  failure  to  identify  eom- 
pounding  risks.  In  nearly  every  serious  aeeident,  mul¬ 
tiple  faetors  eombined  to  set  the  eonditions  for  a  mishap. 
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A  not-mission-capable  piece 
of  engineer  equipment  is  loaded 
onto  a  trailer  for  transport 
from  Forward  Operating  Base 
Hammer  to  Victory  Base  Complex. 
Composite  risk  management 
requirements  must  be  followed 
in  this  operation  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  both  personnel  and  equipment. 


In  isolation,  the  contributing  factors  would  not  likely 
have  caused  an  accident;  combined,  the  hazards  resulted 
in  catastrophe. 

The  stories  frequently  told  by  Soldiers  about  cata¬ 
strophic  events  highlight  inexperienced  leaders  in 
unfamiliar  environments  with  improperly  trained  and 
supervised  Soldiers  using  poorly  maintained  equipment. 
This  reality  emphasizes  one  of  the  major  shortfalls  of 
the  RMW:  Instructions  for  completing  the  worksheet 
state  that  the  overall  risk  for  a  mission  is  determined  by 
the  hazard  that  has  the  highest  residual  risk.  This  would 
place  a  mission  with  five  hazards  having  a  residual  risk 
of  medium  at  the  same  risk  level  as  a  mission  that  has 
only  one  hazard  with  a  medium  risk  level.  Clearly,  these 
two  missions  do  not  have  the  same  risk  level,  yet  there 
are  no  concrete  procedures  for  addressing  the  increased 
risk  of  the  first  mission. 

To  address  this  shortfall,  the  instructions  for  the  RMW 
should  include  a  requirement  to  upgrade  mission  risk  to 
the  next  level  if  the  mission  has  four  or  more  hazards  at 
medium  or  high  levels.  Missions  with  low  residual  risk 
should  be  excluded  because  all  of  the  hazards  will  have 
a  residual  risk  of  low. 

A  mission  with  four  medium-level  risks  should  be 
upgraded  to  high  because  of  the  effects  of  compounding 
risk.  This  informs  the  next-level  authority  of  the  level  of 
difficulty  of  the  mission  with  respect  to  the  importance 
of  the  mission.  That  authority  then  may  choose  to  bring 
more  resources  to  bear,  postpone  the  mission,  or  direct 
execution  because  of  the  mission’s  importance.  Deter¬ 
mination  of  hazard  severity  and  probability  is  largely  a 
judgment  call  by  experienced  leaders  using  subjective 
criteria.  This  method  takes  advantage  of  that  experience 
and  improves  leader  visibility  of  elevated  risk  missions. 

Laundry  List  of  Hazards  and  Controls 

The  next  negative  practice  is  the  inclusion  of  a  laun¬ 
dry  list  of  hazards  and  controls.  This  often  results  in 
a  three-  to  five-page  RMW.  While  long  RMWs  make 


leaders  feel  more  comfortable  about 
all  of  the  risks  being  addressed  by 
controls,  they  do  not  result  in  safer 
operations. 

I  frequently  found  that  critical 
hazard  controls  were  buried  under 
trivial  ones.  During  my  tour,  a  convoy 
commander  often  read  off  a  long  list 
of  hazards  and  controls  at  the  end  of  an  already  long 
convoy  brief  Few  Soldiers  listened  to  the  litany  of  haz¬ 
ards  and  controls.  Some  of  this  was  due  to  the  repetitive 
nature  of  the  missions,  but  some  of  it  was  also  due  to 
human  limits  for  information  retention. 

Within  the  safety  brief,  the  list  of  controls  included  ac¬ 
tions  such  as  rehearsals  that  were  already  complete  and 
the  designation  of  the  minimum  rank  of  the  leader  of  the 
convoy.  Rebriefing  these  controls  provided  information 
that  the  Soldiers  did  not  need  and  initiated  the  mental 
trigger  for  them  to  stop  paying  attention.  Also  on  the  list 
were  many  known  standards  and  regulations.  Reinforc¬ 
ing  the  most  relevant  standards  for  a  mission  has  signifi¬ 
cant  value,  but  an  extensive  list  has  the  opposite  effect 
and  negates  any  intended  emphasis.  As  a  result.  Soldiers 
may  have  successfully  executed  the  controls  that  prevent 
minor  accidents  but  neglected  the  controls  that  prevent  a 
catastrophe. 

The  Soldiers  and  leaders  did  not  intend  to  execute 
some  of  the  controls.  I  believe  the  primary  cause  for 
this  trend  was  the  dilution  of  emphasis  and  competi¬ 
tion  among  the  laundry  list  of  tasks  on  the  RMW.  It  is 
the  approval  authority’s  responsibility  to  provide  clear, 
prioritized  instructions  free  of  nuance.  The  current  form 
of  the  RMW  does  not  set  the  conditions  for  this. 


Foundation  for  Accident  Prevention 

Although  long  risk  assessments  address  every  con¬ 
ceivable  risk,  they  fail  to  provide  a  foundation  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  most  serious  accidents.  The  solution  to  this 
situation  is  twofold. 

First,  conduct  a  thorough  risk  assessment.  Priori¬ 
tize  the  list  of  hazards  based  on  residual  risk.  Controls 
identified  in  the  planning  and  preparation  phase  of  the 
mission  should  be  executed.  Selecting  the  right  level  of 
leader  for  the  mission,  inspecting  equipment,  and  con¬ 
ducting  rehearsals  are  all  essential  elements  to  success¬ 
ful  mission  execution  and  should  be  part  of  company 
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standard  operating  procedures.  Rehearsals  in  particular 
aid  in  developing  the  subconscious  execution  that  is  so 
critical  to  effective  units.  These  controls,  however,  need 
not  be  reinforced  in  the  mission  brief  as  they  are  already 
completed.  This  leads  to  the  second  component  of  the 
solution. 

During  the  mission  brief,  the  controls  requiring  spe¬ 
cific  Soldier  actions  during  execution,  particularly  those 
that  are  not  routine,  are  the  most  important  elements 
of  the  RMW.  I  call  this  component  of  the  RMW  “the 
execution  list.”  Soldiers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
already  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  information  to 
process,  and  it  is  critical  that  they  do  not  receive  any  that 
is  unnecessary. 

The  number  of  hazards  for  a  specific  activity  should 
be  limited  to  seven  on  the  execution  list.  This  facilitates 
greater  emphasis  on  the  most  salient  hazards.  It  also 
provides  leaders  with  specific  areas  on  which  to  focus. 
Research  shows  that  it  takes  many  repetitions  of  a  task 
to  make  it  part  of  the  subconscious.  Limiting  the  number 
of  hazards  to  seven  improves  the  probability  that  Sol¬ 
diers  will  listen  to,  remember,  and  execute  the  controls 
and  that  leaders  will  enforce  them. 

As  specific  controls  are  repeated  and  enforced  over 
multiple  cycles,  nonprogrammed  behaviors  become 
programmed.  Once  a  control  becomes  habitual,  remove 
it  from  the  RMW  and  move  the  next  hazard  by  priority 
onto  the  execution  list.  This  method  results  in  a  depend¬ 
able  ratcheting  down  of  risk  over  time. 

The  approval  authority  should  approve  missions  based 
on  the  full  list  of  hazards  and  controls  and  validate  the 
top  seven  hazards  on  the  execution  list.  This  will  allow 
leaders  to  address  lower  risk  hazards  with  specific  con¬ 
trols  in  the  mission  planning  phase  while  preventing  the 
dilution  of  the  most  critical  controls  during  execution. 

Reused  RMWs 

A  secondary  effect  of  long  RMWs  is  the  copying 
of  risk  assessments  from  previous  missions  without 
performing  mission-specific  analysis.  During  my  tour, 

I  required  handwritten  RMWs  from  leaders  to  combat 
this  trend.  Convoy  commanders  frequently  handed  the 
battalion  commander  risk  assessments  that  contained 
hazards  irrelevant  to  the  current  mission.  Most  officers 
have  seen  RMWs  for  winter  operations  that  included 
hot-weather  injury  risks.  While  limiting  the  number  of 
hazards  for  the  execution  list  will  not  eliminate  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  reuse  RMWs,  it  causes  leaders  to  think  harder 
about  which  hazards  and  controls  are  on  that  list. 

RMW  Approval 

The  last  habit  to  be  addressed  is  the  timing  of  the 
completion  and  approval  of  the  RMW.  One  of  the  key 
characteristics  of  risk  management  is  that  it  is  a  continu¬ 
ous  process.  Unfortunately,  the  current  Army  culture 
surrounding  risk  management  involves  a  single  evalua¬ 
tion  that  is  rarely  modified  or  reevaluated  as  the  mission 


progresses  through  planning  and  execution. 

One  of  the  lessons  I  learned  as  an  approval  authority 
was  that  reviewing  the  RMW  the  day  of  the  mission  did 
not  provide  the  time  needed  to  make  adjustments.  As 
mission  execution  gets  closer,  fewer  risk  control  op¬ 
tions  are  available.  Identifying  specific  leaders  for  more 
difficult  missions,  rehearsals,  and  equipment  inspections 
is  a  critical  control  that  is  not  available  as  time  runs  out. 
Mission  changes  in  this  timeframe  result  in  greater  risk 
as  leaders  include  unplanned  activities  in  their  timelines. 
This  stress  before  execution  often  leads  to  confusion 
about  priorities  and  results  in  the  neglect  of  other  con¬ 
trols.  A  leader  racing  out  to  notify  Soldiers  of  modified 
timelines  close  to  execution  also  causes  subordinates  to 
lose  confidence  in  him. 

The  corresponding  problem  with  completing  the 
RMW  too  early  is  that  conditions  on  the  ground,  such 
as  enemy  and  weather,  can  change  significantly  or  new 
hazards  can  emerge  before  execution,  affecting  mission 
risk.  The  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  include  boxes  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  RMW  for  each  hazard,  where 
leaders  can  input  the  residual  risk  for  hazards  during 
planning,  preexecution,  and  execution.  The  approval 
authority  signs  the  risk  assessment  in  the  planning 
phase  and  may  delegate  the  pre-execution  and  execution 
reevaluations  one  level  down.  Delegation  of  the  reevalu¬ 
ation  includes  specific  instructions  about  notification  in 
the  event  that  the  hazards  of  the  mission  are  upgraded 
because  of  changes  in  conditions.  The  approval  author¬ 
ity  may  choose  to  retain  direct  reevaluation  responsibil¬ 
ity  if  he  wishes. 

Composite  risk  management  doctrine  is  sound,  but  it 
is  not  embedded  in  Army  culture.  The  operational  risk 
management  worksheet  embeds  this  doctrine  and  will 
help  the  Army  reduce  on-duty  accidents  in  a  dramatic 
way  over  the  long  term.  Operational  risk  management 
will  help  the  Army  keep  its  promise  of  “Mission  First, 
Soldiers  Always”  by  providing  the  right  information  at 
the  right  time,  resulting  in  improved  decisionmaking, 
resource  allocation.  Soldier  survivability,  and  mission 
accomplishment. 
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The  Army  Reserve 
Expeditionary  Raiiway  Center 

BY  Colonel  David  T.  Pollard,  USAR 

To  meet  its  Title  10  requirement  to  support  the  geographic  combatant  commands 
in  using  rail  service  as  a  combat  multiplier,  the  Army  Reserve  has  created 
the  Expeditionary  Railway  Center. 


In  2010,  the  Chief  of  Transportation,  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  Edward  F.  Dorman  III,  identified  a  requirement 
gap  in  the  Army’s  Title  10  responsibility  to  sup¬ 
port  the  geographic  combatant  commands  (COCOMs) 
in  effectively  employing  rail  as  a  strategic  multiplier 
throughout  full-spectrum  operations  (FSO).  The  gap 
was  significant  because  a  functional  analysis  identi¬ 
fied  effective  rail  planning,  assessment,  analysis,  and 
advisement  as  a  geographic  COCOM  requirement. 

Force  Design  Update 

Host-nation  support  will  undoubtedly  become  a  larg¬ 
er  function  of  the  geostrategic  environment  of  the  21st 
century.  Since  infrastructure  and  theater  transportation 
are  inextricably  connected  to  the  broader  geostrategic 
environment,  the  current  Chief  of  Transportation,  Colo¬ 
nel  (P)  Stephen  E.  Farmen,  has  focused  on  modern¬ 
izing  Army  rail  capabilities  that  can  exploit  host-nation 
resources  within  the  transportation  spectrum. 

This  effort  has  led  to  a  force  design  update  (FDU) 
that  will  provide  the  rail  capabilities  required  for  the 
contemporary  operational  environment.  This  FDU  for 
the  existing  Army  rail  structure  is  essential  since  it 
has  been  more  than  22  years  since  the  last  Army  rail 
FDU.  The  FDU’s  result  is  the  Army  Reserve  (USAR) 
Expeditionary  Railway  Center  (ERC),  which  will  be  an 
enduring  Army  rail  capability  for  FSO.  This  FDU  was 
approved  by  the  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com¬ 
mand’s  Army  Capabilities  Integration  Center. 

This  new  rail  force  structure  will  augment  any  CO- 
COM’s  efforts  in  planning  and  advising  on  the  use  of 
host-nation  railroads  to  expand  and  expedite  distribu¬ 
tion  within  its  area  of  responsibility.  This  new  design 
will  provide  full-spectrum  capability  in  all  phases  of  an 
operation.  In  a  period  of  diminishing  military  transpor¬ 
tation  assets,  we  must  look  at  doing  more  with  less,  and 
using  host-nation  railroads  is  one  way  of  rising  to  this 
challenge. 

Expeditionary  Railway  Center  Mission 

The  mission  of  the  ERC  will  contrast  significantly 
with  the  mission  of  the  757th  Transportation  Battalion 
(Railway).  The  ERC  will — 


□  Provide  rail  network  capability  and  infrastructure 
assessments. 

□  Perform  rail  mode  feasibility  studies  and  provide 
advice  on  the  employment  of  rail  capabilities. 

□  Perform  and  track  railway  rolling  stock  capability 
assessments,  and  provide  an  Engineer  officer  to 
facilitate  railroad  capability  assessments  and  rebuild 
efforts. 

□  Coordinate  rail  and  bridge  safety  assessments. 

□  Perform  and  assist  with  rail  planning  in  support  of 
military  strategic  and  operational  requirements. 

□  Perform  functions  as  the  primary  advisers  on  railway 
operations,  including  collaborating  with  host-nation 
railway  officials  to  improve  the  national  railroad 
business  model  and  support  nation  building. 

□  Coordinate  use  and  deconfiiction  of  host-nation  or 
contracted  rail  assets. 

□  Perform  contracting  officer’s  representative  duties  to 
oversee  contracts  and  provide  quality  assurance. 

□  Provide  command,  control,  and  supervision  for  sub¬ 
ordinate  railway  personnel. 

The  ERC  is  designed  for  the  contemporary  Army  rail 
planning  and  COCOM  assistance  mission.  The  ERC 
can  provide  the  expertise  needed  to  aid  in  restoring  and 
developing  railway  systems  in  foreign  nations  in  sup¬ 
port  of  national  security.  It  also  can  directly  improve 
the  present  and  future  global  security  environment. 

The  nature  of  the  global  security  environment  is 
increasingly  complex.  With  it  is  the  need  to  understand 
globalization  that  is  driven  by  rapid  technological  ad¬ 
vances,  interdependent  economies,  and  empowerment 
of  individuals.  In  this  environment,  we  must  recognize 
the  need  to  operate  continuously  within  the  human 
terrain,  where  peace  and  stability  are  only  sustained  by 
providing  safety  and  security. 

At  the  high  and  low  ends  of  full-spectrum  operations, 
we  must  recognize  the  ERC’s  capabilities  as  the  means 
of  providing  enduring  security  for  the  local  population 
and  the  host  nation.  The  ERC  can  simultaneously  con¬ 
tribute  to  military  deployment  and  distribution  velocity, 
employment  of  a  local  population,  and  regional  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 
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The  railroad  at  the  Hairatan  Gate  Border  Crossing  not  only  provides  residents  in  northern  Afghanistan  a 
chance  for  economic  stability  but  also  gives  troops  a  means  of  getting  cargo  and  equipment  back  home  during 
the  future  drawdown,  (Photo  by  SFC  Peter  Mayes,  101st  Airborne  Division  PAO) 


The  ERC  will  contribute  to  the  Defense  Distribution 
Process  Owner’s  (DDPO’s)  alternatives  for  sustaining 
the  velocity  of  deployment,  distribution,  and  redeploy¬ 
ment.  Understanding  that  conditions  of  anti-access  or 
area  denial  to  theaters  of  operations  are  turbulent,  the 
DDPO  must  not  depend  on  a  single  host  nation  for  a 
theater-sustaining  line  of  communication  (LOC).  For 
example,  today  the  Northern  Distribution  Network  has 
multiple  LOC  options  from  origin  to  destination,  and  it 
provides  an  alternative  to  the  Pakistan  ground  LOC  for 
movement  of  military  and  other  cargo  into  and  out  of 
Afghanistan. 

Army  Rail  Transformation 

It  has  been  evident  since  early  in  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom  that  the  existing  Army  rail  capability  must  be 
transformed  to  provide  relevant  support  for  the  contem¬ 
porary  conflict.  In  Iraq,  the  Army  missed  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  maintain  an  Army  rail  planning  and  assessment 
capability  at  interagency  and  various  military  head¬ 
quarters  levels,  along  with  an  assessment,  advisory,  and 
training  assistance  presence  with  the  Iraqi  Republican 
Railroad.  Coalition  distribution  and  the  nation  of  Iraq 
could  have  benefited  significantly  from  this  invest¬ 
ment.  Dave  DeCarme,  who  served  as  the  Department 
of  State  (DOS)  transportation  attache  in  Baghdad,  Iraq, 
from  2008  to  2009,  made  the  following  observation: 

As  part  of  civil/military  coordination  and  coopera¬ 
tion  efforts  in  developing  host-nation  capacities. 


the  U.S.  Army  rail  transformation,  working  with 
U.S.,  coalition,  and  host-nation  civilian  elements, 
has  the  potential  for  improving  rail  system  opera¬ 
tions  which  in  turn  can  be  a  significant  contributor 
to  broader  economic  development. 

First,  the  ERC  offers  a  capability  to  see  and  plan  for 
rail  LOCs,  such  as  the  Northern  Distribution  Network, 
early  in  the  geographic  COCOM’s  planning  effort. 

Next,  the  ERC  team  can  conduct  peacetime  military 
engagements  for  country  rail  system  restoration  and 
development.  Finally,  the  ERC  responsively  deploys  to 
contribute  to  stability  operations  or  combat  operations 
in  the  execution  of  a  theater  distribution  plan  and  host- 
nation  rail  system  strategic  development. 

This  capability  is  designed  not  only  as  a  deterrent  to 
persistent  conflict  but  also  as  a  response  for  persistent 
containment.  The  safety  and  security  of  an  indigenous 
population  is  a  compelling  and  powerful  force  against 
insurgency  and  radical  political  or  religious  groups. 

How  Railway  Use  Affects  the  Host  Nation 

Historically,  a  developing  country’s  stability  and  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  can  be  tied  to  a  national  railroad  system 
that  is  regionally  connected.  Any  use  of  a  host-nation 
railroad  system  for  sustaining  theater  deployment, 
distribution,  and  redeployment  should  be  accomplished 
with  the  intent  of  developing  the  nation’s  economic 
engine  and  employing  as  much  of  the  local  population 
as  possible.  In  so  doing,  we  improve  individual  security 
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as  well  as  national  and  regional  stability.  The  strategie 
objeetive  is  to  deesealate  hostilities  as  quiekly  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  return  to  peaee  and  stability  operations.  Then 
the  ehallenge  is  to  eontinue  to  ereate  eonditions  that 
diseourage  a  reesealation  of  hostilities. 

The  USAR  ERC,  if  fully  resoureed,  ean  faeilitate 
sustained  international  trade.  It  is  at  its  best  when  em¬ 
ployed  along  with  a  joint,  interageney,  intergovernmen¬ 
tal,  and  multinational  team.  Understandably,  the  USAR 
ERC  eontribution  to  this  team  provides  the  greatest  ex¬ 
peditionary  eapability  that  ean  be  mobilized  for  deploy¬ 
ment.  Under  many  eonditions,  the  same  responsiveness 
is  not  likely  with  Government  eivilian  employees,  nor 
is  it  prudent  to  assume  that  private  seetor  eontraetors 
will  be  readily  available. 

Benefits  of  the  ERC  to  the  Army 

Early  and  eontinuous  Military  Surfaee  Deployment 
and  Distribution  Command  (SDDC)  Transportation 
Engineering  Ageney  analysis,  eoupled  with  ERC  rail 
expertise  drawn  from  eivilian-aequired  skills  and 
integrated  in  COCOM  planning  efforts,  ean  eontribute 
to  a  multimodal  theater  distribution  program  (TDP). 
Deliberate  ineorporation  of  the  rail  mode  into  theater 
engagement  and  TDPs  provides  a  means  of  eountering 
inaeeessibility  and  area-denial  eonditions. 

This  is  not  only  smart  business  within  the  human  di¬ 
mension  of  eontemporary  operations,  but  it  also  adds  to 
military  equipment  life-eyele  savings  and  management 
of  theater  military  personnel  eaps  (military  tmek  driv¬ 
ers  and  maintainers).  An  ERC  will  help  eontribute  to 
global  seeurity,  whieh  eontributes  to  eeonomie  stability 
in  the  United  States  and  potentially  better  bottom-line 
earnings  for  our  U.S.  partner  rail  eompanies. 

The  ERC  operates  with  less  than  200  Soldiers,  mak¬ 
ing  this  eapability  a  tremendous  bargain  at  the  relative 
eost  of  less  than  2  tmek  eompanies.  The  bottom  line 
is  that,  in  terms  of  the  Army  foree  stmeture,  it  is  good 
business  to  have  the  ERC  eapability  resoureed  and 
available. 

The  Fiseal  Year  2013  Command  Plan  Guidanee, 
whieh  was  published  on  4  January  201 1  by  the  Head¬ 
quarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  provides  the  follow¬ 
ing  key  stmeture  guidanee: 

The  Army’s  goal  is  to  build  a  versatile  mix  of 
tailorable  and  networked  organizations,  operating 
on  a  rotational  eyele,  to  provide  a  sustained  flow  of 
trained  and  ready  forees  for  full  speetmm  opera¬ 
tions  and  to  hedge  against  unexpeeted  eontingen- 
eies,  at  a  sustainable  tempo  for  our  All-Volunteer 
Foree.  The  Army  eontinues  to  experienee  tremen¬ 
dous  ehange.  We  remain  at  war  and  are  balaneing 
the  operating  and  generating  forees  aeross  the 
program  while  addressing  the  ehallenge  to  balanee 
requirements  with  affordability. 

With  these  qualities  in  mind,  the  Army  rail  FDU  is 


best  sustained  in  the  Army  Reserve  for  affordability 
and  aeeess  to  eivilian-aequired  skills  through  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  private  railway  industry. 

Chief  of  Army  Reserve  Lieutenant  General  Jaek  C. 
Stultz  stated  his  vision:  “An  enduring  operational  foree, 
the  Army  Reserve  remains  the  premier  foree  provider 
of  Ameriea’s  Citizen-Soldiers  for  planned  and  emerg¬ 
ing  missions  at  home  and  abroad.  Enhaneed  by  eivilian 
skills  that  serve  as  a  foree  multiplier,  we  deliver  vital 
military  eapabilities  essential  to  the  total  foree.” 


Employer  partnership 
□  F  THE  Armed  Forces 
OFFERS  A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  THE  Army  Reserve 
TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE 
RAIL  EXPERTISE  OFFERED 
BY  U.S.  RAILROAD 
EMPLOYEES. 


The  USAR  ERC  provides  a  great  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  United  States.  The  Army  Reserve  will  gen¬ 
erate  a  sustained  flow  of  trained  and  ready  Army  rail 
forees  for  FSO  on  a  rotational  eyele  with  flve  railway 
planning  and  advisory  teams,  and  it  will  do  this  at  well 
below  the  eost  for  the  Aetive  eomponent  to  maintain 
the  stmeture.  The  ERC  is  a  low-density  eapability  with 
a  eritieal  eontribution  to  the  Army’s  versatile  mix  of 
modular  organizations.  The  Army  Reserve  is  ideally 
suited  to  provide  the  ERC  for  expeditionary  military 
operations  and  international  engagement  aetivities, 
sueh  as  nation  building  and  seeurity  eooperation. 

Employer  Partnership  Initiative 

Sustaining  this  eritieal  expeditionary  and  interna¬ 
tional  engagement  eapability  ean  be  aeeomplished  in 
part  through  effeetive  stationing  of  the  ERC  planning 
and  advisory  teams  in  eities  where  we  And  Class  1  rail¬ 
road  headquarters  or  their  interehange  points.  We  will 
eontinue  to  eapitalize  on  the  benefits  of  the  employer 
partnership  of  the  Armed  Forees,  an  initiative  begun 
by  Lieutenant  General  Stultz.  This  partnership  is  a 
win-win  situation  for  servieemembers,  employers,  and 
the  Nation.  Today,  several  U.S.  railroads  are  employer 
partners. 

Our  railroads  are  a  fine  example  of  the  potential  for 
aeeess  to  eivilian-aequired  skills.  Employer  partnership 
of  the  Armed  Forees  offers  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
Army  Reserve  to  take  advantage  of  the  rail  expertise 
offered  by  U.S.  railroad  employees.  Many  of  these 
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railroads  aetively  seek  to  hire  employees  with  military 
experienee  who  are  a  good  fit  for  the  24-hours-a-day, 
365-days-a-year  eulture  of  the  railroad  industry.  Mili¬ 
tary  experienee  translates  to  management  opportunities 
with  U.S.  railroads. 

Army  Railway  Planning  and  Advisory  Team 

The  Army  will  benefit  by  eapitalizing  on  the  skill- 
rieh  eharaeteristies  of  Army  Reserve  warrior  eitizens. 
However,  the  Army  Reserve  must  not  run  the  ERC 
without  SDDC,  the  Army’s  “Global  Surfaee  Trans¬ 
portation  Experts.”  The  SDDC  mission  is  to  “provide 
expeditionary  and  sustained  end-to-end  deployment 
and  distribution  to  meet  the  Nation’s  objeetives.”  The 
SDDC  vision  is  for  its  employees  to  be  the  “reeognized 
and  trusted  leaders  in  delivering  innovative  end-to-end 
deployment  and  distribution  exeellenee  aeross  the  full 
range  of  military  operations.”  Rail  is  a  signifleant  eom¬ 
ponent  and  enabler  of  the  SDDC  mission  and  vision. 
SDDC  plays  an  important  role  in  Army  rail  transforma¬ 
tion  for  FSO. 

SDDC  and  the  Army  Reserve,  in  support  of  the  U.S. 
Central  Command  and  the  International  Seeurity  As- 
sistanee  Foree,  have  had  an  Army  railway  planning  and 
advisory  team  deployed  to  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  sinee 
Oetober  2011.  The  team  brings  with  it  strong  eivilian- 
aequired  management  and  operations  experienee  from 
CSX,  the  Sierra  Northern  Railroad  Company,  and  the 
Terminal  Railroad  Company. 

In  Afghanistan,  this  team  is  eontributing  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  main  objeetives: 

□  Aequire  strong  visibility  on  the  Government  of  the 
Islamie  Republie  of  Afghanistan’s  (GIROA’s)  initia¬ 
tives  to  start  effeetive  operations  on  the  new  Mazar- 
Hairatan  Railway,  whieh  eontributes  to  middle-  to 
high-speetrum  military  operations  through  the 
improved  veloeity  of  military  eargo  movement  into 
and  out  of  Afghanistan. 

□  Work  with  the  International  Seeurity  Assistanee 
Foree,  the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Transportation,  the  U.S.  Federal  Rail¬ 
road  Administration,  and  the  GIROA  to  develop  a 
rail  strategy  for  Afghanistan,  foeusing  on  sustained 
regional  stability  and  eeonomie  development  with  a 
return  to  peaeetime  military  engagement. 

The  team,  working  elosely  with  the  GIROA’s  Minis¬ 
try  of  Mines,  will  strategieally  link  GIROA’s  national 
rail  system  to  eoal  and  iron  ore  deposits.  This  is  a  strat¬ 
egy  with  potential  for  sustained  revenue  streams  and 
regional  eeonomie  development. 

SDDC  is  also  working  with  the  U.S.  Afriea  Com¬ 
mand  to  eonduet  peaeetime  military  engagements 
between  Army  Reserve  Soldiers  and  representatives  of 
the  Uganda  Peoples  Defenee  Foree  (UPDF).  In  Ugan¬ 
da,  the  U.S.  Army  rail  team  will  assess  and  provide 
adviee  on  the  UPDF  unit’s  mission,  foree  stmeture. 


typieal  operations,  maintenanee  tasks,  exereise  partiei- 
pation,  and  training  programs  at  Lugazi  University.  The 
team  will  diseuss  ways  to  assist  the  UPDF  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  eoneept  of  operations  for  a  Ugandan  railroad 
battalion,  along  with  all  of  the  training,  eurrieulum, 
and  taeties,  teehniques,  and  proeedures  that  may  be 
required.  This  effort  will  eontinue  with  a  visit  by  UPDF 
offieers  to  the  United  States  in  2012  as  part  of  eontinu- 
ing  to  develop  the  military-to-military  engagement. 

The  engagements  in  Afghanistan  and  Uganda  ean 
be  a  springboard  to  overeoming  the  eapabilities  gap 
diseerned  by  Brigadier  General  Dorman  in  2010.  The 
gap  ean  be  elosed  if  the  Army  aets  with  foresight  to  use 
the  talent  and  synergy  of  the  USAR  ERC  along  with 
SDDC,  the  Transportation  Engineering  Ageney,  and  the 
employer  partnership  of  the  Armed  Forees  initiative.  If 
integrated  and  used  in  a  eoneerted  and  eontinuing  way 
to  answer  the  rail  advisory  requirements  of  geographie 
COCOMs,  the  gap  remains  elosed.  Rail  support  to  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  Uganda  ean  be  the  beginning  of  a  wider 
poliey  that  promises  signifleant  benefits  at  an  afford¬ 
able  eost. 

The  Army  should  fully  resouree  the  ERC  FDU. 
SDDC  and  the  Army  Reserve  should  eontinue  to  assist 
geographie  COCOMs  in  fielding  Army  railway  plan¬ 
ning  and  advisory  teams  until  the  ERC  ean  be  aeti- 
vated.  The  Offiee  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation  and 
the  Sustainment  Center  of  Exeellenee  should  eontinue 
to  eolleet  and  analyze  eurrent  rail  team  efforts  and 
develop  future  doetrine  and  organization  for  the  ERC. 
Finally,  when  the  ERC  aetivates,  it  should  be  with  a 
stationing  plan  that  faeilitates  elose  employer  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  U.S.  rail  industry. 


Colonel  David  T  Pollard,  USAR,  is  the  deputy 
CHIEF  OF  STAFF  G-317  FOR  THE  MILITARY  SURFACE  DE¬ 
PLOYMENT  AND  Distribution  Command  at  Scott  Air 
Force  Base,  Illinois.  He  holds  a  B.S.  degree  in 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WIS¬ 
CONSIN  AND  A  master's  DEGREE  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION  FROM  THE  University  of  South  Alabama.  He  is  a 
GRADUATE  OF  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OFFICER  BaSIC  AND 

Advanced  Courses,  the  Logistics  Executive  Develop¬ 
ment  Course,  the  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  and  the  University  of  Texas  Senior  Service 
College. 
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Military  Culinary  Arts 
Competition  2012 


Twenty-two  full  teams  and  320 
eompetitors  from  all  5  branehes 
of  the  armed  serviees  par- 
tieipated  in  the  37th  Annual  Military 
Culinary  Arts  Competition  from  29 
February  to  7  Mareh  2012  at  Fort 
Lee,  Virginia.  Additions  to  this  year’s 
eulinary  arts  eompetition  ineluded 
two  new  eategories — an  international 
eompetition  and  live  showease  eook- 
ing — and  a  new  student  eategory  for 
eaeh  of  the  main  eompetitive  eatego¬ 
ries. 

Canada,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  eompeted  in  the  international 
eompetition.  Two  ehefs,  hand-pieked 
from  eaeh  eountry’s  military,  eom¬ 
peted  in  the  “mystery  basket”  event, 
where  they  had  4  hours  to  prepare  a 
4-eourse  meal  for  4  people.  The  U.S. 
Team,  two  enlisted  aides  to  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS) 
General  Martin  E.  Dempsey,  Sergeant 
Major  Mark  Morgan  and  Master 
Sergeant  Jesus  Camaeho,  eame  in 
first.  German  eompetitors  eame  in 
seeond  plaee  (and  also  reeeived  a  gold 
medal),  and  Canadian  ehefs  plaeed 
third  (with  a  silver  medal). 

In  other  eategories.  Team  Fort 
Stewart,  Georgia,  won  several  major 
awards  this  year,  ineluding  Installa¬ 
tion  of  the  Year  (ahead  of  Team  Penta¬ 
gon  and  Team  Fort  Hood,  Texas),  the 
Baron  H.  Galand  Culinary  Knowledge 
Bowl,  and  the  Student  Team  Competi¬ 
tion. 

Members  of  the  Fort  Stewart  team 
also  elaimed  the  top  individual  hon¬ 
ors.  Sergeant  Major  David  Tureotte 
was  named  the  Armed  Forees  Senior 
Chef  of  the  Year.  Speeialist  Jaequelyn 
Canidy,  also  from  Team  Fort  Stewart, 
was  named  the  Armed  Forees  Junior 
Chef  of  the  Year.  Chief  Petty  Of- 
fieer  Derriek  Davenport,  an  aide  to 


A  Canadian  chef prepares  fish  during  the  international  competition 
portion  of  the  Military  Culinary  Arts  Competition  at  Fort  Lee, 
Virginia.  (Photo  by  Julianne  E.  Cochran,  Army  Sustainment) 


Chief  Food  Service  Specialist  Jason  Stagnitto,  Team  Coast  Guard, 
prepares  dishes  for  judges  during  the  Enlisted  Aide  of  the  Year 
Competition.  Stagnitto  and  his  partner.  Food  Service  Specialist  First 
Class  Edward  Fuchs,  were  named  the  Nutritional  Hot  Food  Challenge 
champions.  (Photo  by  Julianne  E.  Cochran,  Army  Sustainment) 
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the  CJCS,  was  named  the  Armed  Forees 
Enlisted  Aide  of  the  Year. 

The  Field  Cooking  Competition  went 
to  Team  Fort  Hood  (followed  by  Team 
Pentagon  and  Team  Fort  Stewart).  Team 
Fort  Hood  also  won  an  award  for  the  best 
theme  for  their  dining  tables. 

Chief  Food  Serviee  Speeialist  Jason 
Stagnitto  and  Food  Serviee  Speeialist 
First  Class  Edward  Fuehs,  Team  Coast 
Guard,  were  named  the  Nutritional  Hot 
Food  Challenge  ehampions,  and  Team 
Coast  Guard  won  the  Judges  Speeial 
Award  for  their  eold  food  table  display. 

The  following  are  the  individual  results 
for  the  major  eulinary  arts  eategories: 

□  Speeialist  Shawn  Hafele  from  Fort 
Carson,  Colorado,  and  Speeialist  Al¬ 
exandria  Long  from  Team  Fort  Hood 
tied  for  the  best  exhibit  in  show,  eold 
platter. 

□  Staff  Sergeant  Billy  Daugette,  Team 
CJCS,  reeeived  best  exhibit  in  show, 
hot  food  shown  eold. 

□  Sergeant  Major  Mark  Morgan,  Team 
CJCS,  reeeived  best  exhibit  in  show, 
patiserie/ eonfeetionary. 

□  Speeialist  JanMiehael  Calma,  Team 
Joint  Base  Lewis-MeCord,  Washington 
reeeived  best  exhibit  in  show,  eulinary 
showpieee. 

□  Private  First  Class  Dennis  Eseaner, 
Team  Korea,  reeeived  a  student  award 
for  best  exhibit  in  show,  eulinary 
showpieee. 

□  Chief  Petty  Offieer  Ernesto  Alvarez, 
Team  White  House,  reeeived  best  ex¬ 
hibit  in  show,  live  aetion  eenterpieee. 

□  Staff  Sergeant  Carlos  Quiles,  Team 
Fort  Drum,  New  York,  reeeived  a  most 
artistie  exhibit  in  show  award. 

□  Sergeant  First  Class  Motavia  Alston, 
Team  Pentagon,  reeeived  best  in  show, 
eontemporary  eooking. 

□  Staff  Sergeant  Orlando  Serna,  Team 
Pentagon,  reeeived  best  in  show,  eon- 
temporary  pastry. 

□  Chief  Warrant  Offieer  3  Jeffery  Lein 
and  Master  Sergeant  Travis  Jones  from 
the  Army  Speeial  Operations  Com¬ 
mand,  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  had 
the  best  in  show,  iee  earving. 


— Story  by  Julianne  E.  Cochran 


Above,  Private  First  Class  Dennis  Eseaner,  Team  Korea,  received  a 
student  award  for  best  exhibit  in  show,  culinary  showpiece,  for  this 
dragon  centerpiece.  Below,  Brigadier  General  Gwendolyn  Bing¬ 
ham,  the  Quartermaster  General,  and  Command  Sergeant  Major 
James  K.  Sims,  the  Regimental  Command  Sergeant  Major,  present 
the  award.  (Photos  by  Julianne  E.  Cochran,  Army  Sustainment) 
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Army  Fiscal  Year  2013  Budget  Request 
Reflects  Fiscally  Constrained  Environment 

President  Barack  Obama  submitted  his  proposed 
budget  for  the  Army  to  Congress  on  13  February.  The 
fiscal  year  (FY)  2013  budget  request  totals  $184.64  bil¬ 
lion,  a  14.51-percent  decrease  from  the  FY  2012  budget 
request.  The  FY  2013  base  budget  request  is  $134,588 
billion,  7.1  percent  less  than  the  FY  2012  request,  and 
the  overseas  contingency  operations  (OCO)  funding 
request  for  FY  2013  is  $50,052  billion,  a  decrease  of 
29.61  percent  from  FY  2012. 

Spending  requests  by  major  category  are — 

□  Military  personnel:  $63,301  (very  close  to  the  FY 
2012  level). 

□  Operation  and  maintenance:  $76,008  billion  (15.35 
percent  less  than  the  FY  2012  request). 

□  Procurement:  $19,649  billion  (19.28  percent  less). 

□  Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation:  $8,949 
billion  (a  decrease  of  7.68  percent). 

□  Military  construction:  $2,843  billion  (down  33.73 
percent  from  the  FY  2012  request). 

□  Family  housing:  $535  million  (down  21.55  percent 
from  the  request  for  the  previous  fiscal  year). 

□  Joint  Improvised  Explosive  Device  Defeat  Fund: 
$1,902  billion  (down  32.05  percent). 

□  Chemical  demilitarization:  $1,453  billion  (down 
10.86  percent). 

□  Afghan  Security  Forces  Fund:  $5,749  billion  (down 
55.09  percent). 

The  procurement  request  for  FY  2013  includes 
funding  for  the  acquisition  of — 

□  59  UH-60M  Black  Hawk  helicopters  for  $1,222 
billion. 

□  44  CH^7  Chinook  helicopters,  including  25  new 
and  19  rebuilt  helicopters,  for  $1,391  billion. 

□  The  upgrade  of  2,224  mine-resistant  ambush- 
protected  (MRAP)  vehicles  for  $1,055  billion. 

□  441  items  in  the  family  of  heavy  tactical  vehicles. 


including  103  light  equipment  transporters,  8  heavy 
expanded-mobility  tactical  truck  load  handling 
systems,  327  enhanced  container  handling  units, 

2  M978  tankers,  and  1  M984A4  wrecker,  totaling 
$54,983  million.  (This  is  a  91.85  percent  decrease 
in  the  request  from  FY  2012.) 

□  1,298  trucks  and  99  trailers  in  the  family  of  medium 
tactical  vehicles  for  $374,362  million. 

□  Recapitalization  of  2,128  up-armored  high-mobility 
multipurpose  wheeled  vehicles  for  $271  million. 

□  211  petroleum  and  water  distribution  systems  for 
$38,385  million. 

□  1  Force  Provider  module  for  $39.7  million. 

□  228  field-feeding  systems,  including  149  M65801 
refrigerated  container  systems  and  79  assault  kitch¬ 
ens,  for  $27,417  million. 

Department  of  Defense  Funds  Army-Led  Programs 
to  Improve  Battlefield  Energy  Security 

On  31  January  2012,  the  Department  of  Defense 
announced  the  release  of  $18  million  to  fund  military 
programs  aimed  at  reducing  energy  demands  of  future 
expeditionary  outposts.  More  than  half  of  the  money 
for  the  Operational  Energy  Capabilities  Improvement 
Fund  Program  is  going  to  three  Army-led  projects. 

The  Innovative  Cooling  Equipment  (ICE)  Devel¬ 
opment/Demonstration  Program,  led  by  the  Army 
Communications-Electronics  Research,  Development, 
and  Engineering  Center  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Maryland,  is  receiving  $2.5  million  this  fiscal  year. 

The  project  focuses  on  implementing  advances  in 
thermodynamic  cycles,  electronics  and  digital  controls, 
components,  and  waste-heat  recovery  to  reduce  the 
electric  loads  of  heating  and  air-conditioning  systems 
on  the  battlefield  and,  in  turn,  fuel  consumption  and 
fuel  convoys  on  the  battlefield. 

Advanced,  Energy  Efficient  Shelter  Systems  for 
Contingency  Basing  and  Other  Applications,  led  by 


PRDFESSIDNAL  DEVELOPMENT 

New  Reference  Guide  Provides  Antiterrorism  Guidelines  for  Contract  Support 

A  new  desk  reference  provides  tools  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  terrorist  attacks  related  to  commercially 
provided  services  on  Army-controlled  installations  and  facilities.  The  reference,  entitled  “Integrating  Antiter¬ 
rorism  and  Operations  Security  Into  the  Contract  Support  Process,”  was  published  on  25  January  in  response 
to  the  Army’s  awareness  of  the  possibility  of  terrorist  attacks  by  contract  employees.  The  guide  outlines  the 
tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  contracting  specialists  need  to  integrate  into  the  contract  support  process  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  terrorist  actions. 

The  reference  describes  the  antiterrorism  and  operations  security  steps  that  need  to  be  taken  during  each 
phase  of  the  process  and  offers  suggestions  for  performance  work  statement  language  and  elements  for  a  qual¬ 
ity  surveillance  plan. 

The  desk  reference  is  available  through  Army  Knowledge  Online  at  https://www.us.army.mil/suite/ 
page/605757. 
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the  Army  Natick  Soldier  Research,  Development,  and 
Engineering  Center  at  Natick,  Massachusetts,  will 
receive  $5,997  million  to  develop  and  demonstrate  the 
next  generation  of  energy-efficient  shelters.  The  goal 
is  to  demonstrate  and  transition  to  shelter  systems  that 
will  reduce  heating  and  cooling  requirements  by  50 
percent,  while  providing  improved  capabilities  and 
quality  of  life. 

Operation  Enduring  Freedom  Energy  Initiative 
Proving  Ground,  led  by  the  Army  Research,  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Engineering  Command’s  Field  Assistance 
in  Science  and  Technology  Center  at  Bagram  Airfield, 
Afghanistan,  will  receive  $1,425  million.  The  program 
is  designed  to  establish  a  baseline  for  energy  and  fuel 
use  in  expeditionary  operations  in  Afghanistan  and  to 
evaluate  the  benefit  of  energy-related  technologies, 
such  as  improved  heating  and  air-conditioning  units, 
insulating  tent  liners,  solar  tent  shades,  and  hybrid 
solar-electric  power. 

Army  Leaders  Unveil  2012  Posture  Statement 

Secretary  of  the  Army  John  McHugh  and  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  General  Raymond  Odiemo  presented  the 
Army’s  2012  Posture  Statement  to  Congress  on  17  Feb¬ 
ruary  2012.  A  Statement  on  the  Posture  of  the  United 
States  Army  2012  lays  out  the  priorities  and  guiding 
principles  for  the  upcoming  year. 

This  year’s  focus  is  on  a  force 
that  is  “smaller  but  reversible”  as 
well  as  fiscally  responsible  and 
energy  efficient.  According  to 
the  Army  Posture  Statement,  the 
Army  “must  avoid  the  historical 
pattern  of  drawing  down  too  fast 
or  risk  losing  leadership  and  capa¬ 
bilities,  making  it  much  harder  to 
expand  again  when  needed.” 

The  posture  statement  says 
that  the  Army’s  operational  focus 
remains  on  Afghanistan,  but  the 
country’s  geography,  distance, 
infrastructure,  and  harsh  envi¬ 
ronment  will  make  a  drawdown 
from  Afghanistan  more  difficult 
and  complex  than  the  drawdown 
from  Iraq  was.  According  to  the 
statement,  the  Army  will  require 
reset  funding  2  to  3  years  after  the 
drawdown  from  Afghanistan  is 
complete. 

Along  with  funds  needed  for 
reset,  the  posture  statement  notes 
that  the  infantry  fighting  vehicle 
has  reached  the  limit  of  its  capac¬ 
ity  to  receive  critical  upgrades. 

As  a  replacement,  the  Army  is 


pursuing  its  ground  combat  vehicle  (GCV)  strategy 
over  a  7-year  period.  The  posture  statement  notes  that 
the  Army  has  reduced  risk  within  the  GVC  program  by 
requiring  industry  to  identify  potential  cost,  schedule 
and  performance  tradeoffs,  and  cost  targets  throughout 
the  GCV’s  life  cycle.  The  Army  has  also  worked  to 
maximize  competition  within  the  program  to  support 
innovation,  cost  containment,  and  schedule  require¬ 
ments. 

The  Army  will  also  be  pursuing  the  joint  light  tactical 
vehicle  (JLTV)  program  this  year  with  a  goal  of  replac¬ 
ing  one-third  of  its  high-mobility  multipurpose  wheeled 
vehicles.  The  posture  statement  notes,  “The  JLTV  bal¬ 
ances  protection,  payload,  performance  and  improved 
fuel  efficiency.” 

One  initiative  guiding  fiscal  responsibility  efforts 
is  the  Army  Financial  Improvement  Plan,  which  is 
designed  to  enable  the  Army  to  be  fully  auditable  by 
fiscal  year  2017.  Another  is  acquisition  reform.  The 
Army  has  made  changes  in  four  broad  areas  by — 

□  Realigning  acquisition  requirements  and  placing 
more  focus  on  the  needs  and  competencies  of  acqui¬ 
sition  professionals. 

□  Expanding  stakeholder  participation  in  acquisition 
requirements,  planning,  and  solicitation. 

□  Streamlining  acquisition  strategies  and  reappraising 
the  risk  associated  with  this  streamlining. 


U.S.  Army  Reserve  Vessel  Supports  Dperation  Enduring  Freedom 

The  U.S.  Army  Vessel  Kennesaw  Mountain  began  a  yearlong 
deployment  in  support  of  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  in  January. 
Kennesaw  Mountain  is  part  of  the  824th  Transportation  Company, 
a  U.S.  Army  Reserve  unit  from  Morehead  City,  North  Carolina.  The 
1 74-foot-long  watercraft  has  a  crew  of  17  Soldiers  and  a  mission 
to  carry  materiel  throughout  the  Persian  Gulf  during  its  deployment. 
(Photo  by  CPL  Jeffrey  Daniel) 
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□  Improving  the  selection,  development,  and  account¬ 
ability  of  those  involved  in  the  acquisition  process. 

Energy  efficiency  is  also  helping  to  save  money 
directly  and  indirectly.  According  to  the  posture  state¬ 
ment,  the  Army  will  continue  to  invest  in  energy  saving 
technologies  that  are  “key  to  saving  lives  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  Army’s  flexibility  by  reducing  costs”  for  both 
garrison  and  deployed  environments. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 

Army  Techniques  Publication  (ATP)  4-91, 
Army  Field  Support  Brigade,  published  15 
December  2011,  is  the  second  ATP  published 
by  the  Army  under  the  Doctrine  2015  initiative. 
The  ATP  provides  an  overview  of  the  Army  field 
support  brigade  (AFSB)  organization  and  outlines 
the  missions  the  AFSB  has  in  contingency  opera¬ 
tions  and  in  supporting  units  throughout  the  Army 
Force  Generation  process. 


First  Stryker  Maintainers  Class  Graduates 
From  Army  Ordnance  School 

On  16  February  2012,  20  Soldiers  graduated  from 
advanced  individual  training  at  the  Army  Ordnance 
School  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  to  become  the  Army’s 
first  military  occupational  specialty  (MOS)  91 S  Stryker 
systems  maintainers. 

During  the  17-week  course,  MOS  91 S  Soldiers  ac¬ 
quired  skills  previously  performed  by  three  specialized 
maintainers.  Before  the  MOS  was  created.  Soldiers 
trained  on  Stryker  systems  were  MOS  9 IB  wheeled  ve¬ 
hicle  mechanics  who  were  awarded  the  additional  skill 
identifier  (ASI)  R4  (Stryker  maintainer)  after  complet¬ 
ing  a  4-week  course  on  the  automotive  portion  of  the 


Stryker  system.  Stryker  maintenance  also  required  an 
MOS  9 IK  (armament  systems  mechanic)  and  an  MOS 
9 1C  (air-conditioning/refrigeration  mechanic),  each 
with  an  ASI  R4  identifier,  to  fix  other  components  of 
the  system. 

The  new  MOS  not  only  provides  the  Army  with 
Soldiers  specifically  dedicated  to  maintaining  this  type 
of  vehicle,  reducing  the  number  of  maintainers  needed 
for  each  Stryker  repair;  it  also  provides  a  better  avenue 
for  the  Army  to  track  Soldiers  with  Stryker  training  and 
place  them  with  the  Army’s  Stryker  brigade  combat 
teams,  which  are  based  in  just  six  locations. 

The  Ordnance  School  is  expected  to  graduate  250 
students  from  MOS  91 S  training  this  year. 

Army  Accessions  Command  Is  Inactivated 

The  Department  of  the  Army  inactivated  the  Army 
Accessions  Command  on  18  January  2012.  The 
command  was  stood  up  just  10  years  ago  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Virginia,  to  handle  the  heavy  recruiting 
mission  needed  to  support  a  Nation  at  war  and  to  be  the 
parent  organization  of  the  Army  Recruiting  Command, 
the  Army  Cadet  Command,  and  initial-entry-training 
organizations.  Since  the  size  of  that  mission  has 
decreased,  last  year  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  the  Army  selected  the  Army  Accessions 
Command  for  inactivation  as  an  efficiency  measure. 

During  the  inactivation  ceremony  at  Fort  Knox,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  former  commanding  general  Lieutenant  General 
Benjamin  Freakley  noted  that  during  its  existence  the 
command  accessed  1.5  million  Soldiers,  officers,  and 
warrant  officers. 

The  Army  Accessions  Command’s  subordinate  orga¬ 
nizations,  the  Army  Recruiting  and  Cadet  Commands, 
now  report  directly  to  the  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command,  as  they  did  before  the  Army  Accessions 
Command  was  established. 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 
Army  Quartermaster  Symposium 

The  Army  Quartermaster  Symposium  will  be  held  from  13  to  15  June  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  The  theme  for  this 
year’s  event  is  “Quartermaster  Strong:  Lean,  Agile,  and  Ready!” 

This  year’s  symposium  focuses  on  engaging  the  entire  sustainment  community  in  discussions  on  relevant  topics. 
During  this  time,  the  Quartermaster  Corps  will  also  be  celebrating  its  237th  birthday  with  the  Quartermaster  Run,  the 
Quartermaster  Ball,  a  regimental  review,  and  a  recognition  reception  hosted  by  the  Quartermaster  General.  For  more 
information  about  the  event,  visit  www.quartermaster.army.mil. 

Performance-Based  Life-Cycle  Support  2012 

Worldwide  Business  Research  will  host  Performance-Based  Life-Cycle  Support  2012  from  16  to  18  July  2012 
at  the  Washington  Plaza  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  event  includes  panel  discussions  on  the  future  of  outcome- 
based  life-cycle  product  support,  streamlining  the  supply  chain  to  reduce  costs  through  performance-based  agree¬ 
ments,  and  the  effect  investing  in  human  capital  can  have  on  sustainment. 

For  more  information  or  to  register,  go  to  the  conference  website:  www.pblusa.com. 
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Joint  Petroleum  Seminar  Hosts  Its  Largest  Class 

The  Joint  Petroleum  Seminar  hosted  its  largest  class 
ever  from  5  to  9  December  2011  at  the  Defense  Lo¬ 
gistics  Agency  (DLA)  Energy  headquarters  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Virginia.  Forty-three  military  and  civilian  fuel 
officers  from  across  the  services  took  part  in  the  week- 
long  seminar,  now  in  its  10th  year,  sponsored  by  the 
Joint  Staff  Joint  Petroleum  Office  and  DLA  Energy. 

The  seminar  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  profes¬ 
sional  education  development  of  fuel  officers,  military 
service  fuel  staffs,  DLA  Energy  field  office  person¬ 
nel,  and  others  who  work  in  the  joint  petroleum  arena. 
During  the  seminar,  students  were  exposed  to  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  including  petroleum  characteristics. 
Department  of  Defense  and  joint  fuel  organizations, 
joint  doctrine,  global  combat  support  systems,  alterna¬ 
tive  fuels,  fuel  exchange  agreements,  fuel  pricing,  DLA 
Energy  business  processes,  and  war  and  peacetime  fuel 
requirements  determination. 

Air  Force  Lieutenant  Colonel  Todd  Cheney,  Joint 
Petroleum  Office  Chief  on  the  Joint  Staff  and  the  semi¬ 
nar’s  course  moderator,  said  that  the  Joint  Staff’s  view 


is  that  the  joint  petroleum  community  needs  a  strength¬ 
ened  identity,  cross-pollination  among  the  services,  an 
understanding  of  DLA  Energy  roles  and  responsibili¬ 
ties,  and  a  common  understanding  of  relevant  issues. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Operational 
Energy  Plans  and  Programs  [ASD  (OEPP)]  Sharon 
Burke,  briefed  seminar  attendees  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  Operational  Energy  Strategy.  Burke 
said  that  using  less  fuel  and  taking  trucks  off  the  road 
reduces  the  risk  of  casualties  along  the  supply  line.  She 
emphasized  that  the  goal  to  supply  forces  with  fuel 
will  be  fulfilled  through  three  methods.  DOD  aims  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  fuel  used  in  operations,  diversify 
the  range  of  fueling  options  so  that  a  variety  of  sources 
are  available  to  meet  the  mission,  and  ensure  more  ca¬ 
pability  for  less  cost  by  improving  fuel  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  in  building  the  future  force. 

Burke  said  that  the  acquisition  community  holds  the 
key  to  changing  the  way  the  department  uses  fuel,  but 
she  reminded  the  audience  that  the  acquisition  process 
is  complicated  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  change  the 
system. 


Continued  from  page  5 

horizon  and  chart  a  course  for  success  for  the  next  year. 

We  will  take  a  hard  look  at  where  we  are  as  a  corps 
and  where  we  want  to  go  across  all  three  of  our  core 
competencies.  A  series  of  presentations  and  break-out 
sessions  will  provide  a  great  opportunity  for  each  of 
you  to  contribute  to  mission  analysis  and  course-of-ac- 
tion  development  for  issues  facing  the  Ordnance  Corps. 

We  look  forward  to  inducting  12  distinguished  Ord¬ 
nance  leaders  into  the  Ordnance  Corps  Hall  of  Fame 
on  16  May.  The  2012  Hall  of  Fame  selection  board  met 
on  8  November  2011  in  the  Zello  Conference  Room  at 
the  Army  Ordnance  School.  The  historical  inductees 
are  Major  General  Henry  A.  Rasmussen,  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  4  Grayford  C.  Payne,  William  Baumbeck,  and 
Carl  Hansen.  The  contemporary  inductees  are  Major 
General  (Retired)  Jerome  Johnson,  Colonel  (Retired) 
Robert  “Bruce”  Harrison,  Jr.,  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
5  (Retired)  Lee  D.  Brush,  Chief  Warrant  Officer  5 
(Retired)  Arthur  G.  Dahl  IV,  Command  Sergeant  Major 
(Retired)  Dennis  W.  Crandell,  Command  Sergeant 
Major  (Retired)  Daniel  K.  Elder,  Susan  H.  Gooch,  and 
Dr.  Aileen  W.  Tobin. 

Additional  events  include  two  memorialization 
ceremonies  that  will  dedicate  the  North  Recovery 
Range  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harry  M.  Downer  and 
the  Ordnance  Campus  Parade  Field  to  Major  Hulon  B. 
Whittington,  who  was  the  only  World  War  II  Ordnance 
Corps  Medal  of  Honor  recipient. 

We  will  also  have  the  Regimental  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  (RCWO)  change  of  responsibility  ceremony 
to  honor  the  outgoing  RCWO,  Chief  Warrant  Officer 


5  Bernard  L.  Satterfield,  and  welcome  the  incoming 
RCWO,  Chief  Warrant  Officer  5  Terry  W.  Hetrick.  We 
will  also  have  an  investiture  ceremony  to  welcome 
the  new  Honorary  Colonel  of  the  Regiment,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  General  (Retired)  Richard  A.  Hack,  and  honor  the 
outgoing  General  (Retired)  John  G.  Cobum. 

Various  demonstrations  and  displays  throughout  the 
week  will  focus  on  the  200  years  of  history  and  the 
core  competencies  of  the  Ordnance  Corps.  The  official 
Ordnance  Week  activities  will  conclude  with  a  golf 
tournament  at  the  Cardinal  Golf  Course,  sponsored 
by  the  Ordnance  Corps  Association,  and  the  annual 
Ordnance  Ball,  which  will  be  held  at  Hatcher  Hall  on 
1 8  May. 

Please  continue  to  monitor  the  Ordnance  webpage 
(www.GoOrdnance.army.mil)  and  Facebook  page 
(www.facebook.com/USAODS)  for  information  on 
Ordnance  Week  and  other  key  upcoming  events. 

The  entire  Ordnance  Team  continues  to  work  hard 
to  get  our  message,  initiatives,  and  priority  of  efforts 
out  to  you.  I  appreciate  your  candid  feedback.  If  there 
is  anything  that  the  Regimental  Team  can  do  to  help, 
please  let  us  know.  Go  Ordnance! 


Brigadier  General  Clark  1/14  LeM asters,  Jr.,  as¬ 
sumed  COMMAND  OF  THE  13tH  EXPEDITIONARY  SUSTAIN- 
MENT  Command  in  Afghanistan  at  the  end  of  March. 
He  served  as  the  36th  Chief  of  Ordnance  from  2010 
TO  2012. 
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